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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


X. RUGBY FOOTBALL 


BY F. H. B. CHAMPAIN AND E. G. N. NORTH 


To obtain a clear idea of the recent changes and developments 
which have marked the onward march of Rugby football, it is 
really necessary to carry oneself back to the end of the eighties 
and the early ’nineties, when the four three-quarter system of 
play, having its origin in Wales, began to spread to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

This change from three to four three-quarters is the 
fundamental change which has had the effect of causing a 
revolution in the Rugby game, a revolution both sudden and 
effective in the land of its birth, but slow and with uneven 
results in the countries of its adoption : for dependent upon 
the main change have been the numerous small changes, which 
in Wales for the most part appeared simultaneously, yet in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have made exceedingly slow 
progress. We trust then that it will not be uninteresting to our 
readers if we note briefly the effect that the main change has 
had upon forward play, and half-back play; why it has taken so 
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long to become a successful form of attack in English football 
especially ; to inquire into its prospects of forming a permanent 
feature in Rugby football; and to conclude by offering some 
suggestions to young players. 

We hold that it is impossible to judge accurately of the 
football of a country by international matches. The excite- 
ment and anxiety which affect players in these matches, as 
well as the fact that the teams have little or no chance of real 
uniformity so essential to a team playing a successful game, 
render these contests no criterion as to the true standard of the 
football in a country. 

Of course there have been brilliant exceptions to this, for 
finer football has scarcely ever been witnessed than that played 
by the famous Scotch team of 1900-1901, and the Welsh 
teams of 1895 and 1899-1900; but these are exceptions, and 
we must turn to first-class club football to find the full effects 
produced by the change. 

We are here encountered by an amazing fact. In the last 
eight years there have hardly been more successes over Welsh 
club teams than it is possible to count on the fingers of one’s 
hands. This is perhaps a slight exaggeration, and we refer, of 
course, to the leading Welsh clubs only, where Rugby football 
is to be found in its most highly developed condition. Time 
after time splendid teams representing Blackheath, teams 
invincible in England, have gone down before the Cardiff and 
Newport fifteens ; the Universities have fared no better; and 
it is only in the last year or two that the Gloucester, Bristol, 
and Devonport Albion teams have begun to meet with success 
against their Welsh neighbours—even now, indeed, they look 
upon a draw as equivalent to a victory. 

May we dwell for a moment upon this point, and ask the 
reasons for this extraordinary success of Welsh club football 
over English club football. The causes we believe to be: 
first, that Welshmen bring more headwork into their play than 
Englishmen, Irishmen, or Scotchmen. The lessons they have 
had to learn from their own masters, like Arthur Gould, whom 
we still hold to be the finest exponent of the new game 
that the world has ever seen, and the lessons they have had to 
learn in forward work and tackling from Scotland, Ireland, and 
England, they have learnt quickly and adapted to their own 
game ; while in England the old traditions have lingered too 
long, the heavy ‘ pondering,’ if we may be allowed to call it so, 
forward game has outstayed itself, and the four three-quarter 
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passing game has proved itself a truly difficult lesson to be 
acquired, In teams where it is much indulged in it is too auto- 
matic, too stereotyped, too slow, too innocent of headwork, to 
be effective. The second reason we would urge is that more 
time is devoted to the practice of the game in Wales than 
amongst club teams in England ; players give up their evenings 
to practising formations in scrimmaging, to passing at quaint 
angles, and to gymnastic exercises that shall keep their bodies 
in the right condition for the game. 

We were talking quite recently to a player famed in football 
for scrimmaging, and he told us that whatever the advantages 
and improvements which the four three-quarter system had 
introduced might be, yet it certainly had not had the effect of 
making the packing of the scrimmage easier. The change 
from nine forwards to eight forwards gave rise, he said, even 
in the best teams, to some most curious looking formations ; 
and there can be no doubt that as an effective wedge for 
shoving purposes it is very difficult to make eight forwards as 
symmetrical, and therefore as effective, in working as would be 
the case if there were either nine forwards or six. We do not 
know how far this feeling, that eight is not the right number to 
form a pack, is generally held by Rugby footballers, so that we 
cannot venture to predict a change in this respect, but we would 
be so bold as to say that should nine ever be the recognised 
number of scrimmagers again, it will mean that a team consists 
of sixteen players and not fifteen, for we are of those that 
believe that four three-quarters have become essential to the 
game. ‘True, for a long time experts thought that the old 
system was best; that with nine good forwards overrunning the 
opposing eight it mattered little if the opposing side had an 
extra three-quarter, and no fault could be found with the theory 
if in practice nine forwards could be found completely to over- 
whelm eight for a whole game ; but if this superiority were not 
overwhelming, if the opposing eight being perhaps a little 
quicker with their feet were able to heel the ball out immedi- 
ately to their three-quarters, in which case the ball was found 
in the hands of five opposing three-quarters skilled in the art of 
passing and attack—for the four three-quarter system has always 
been equivalent to five in attack with one half to feed them-— 
then this numerical superiority in the scrimmage became 
obviously inadequate. 

The pioneers of the new game in Wales had carefully con- 
sidered the matter, and the forward evolved by the new style of 
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play was one that heeled quickly back from the scrimmage. 
The authorities in England, for the reason cited above, after 
much careful consideration, deemed it advisable to make the 
alteration, and with this alteration came the modification of 
forward tactics. The change, now universally accepted, gave 
rise at the time to a prolonged and heated controversy. 

The first change then we notice in the forward play is the 
introduction of heeling tactics, which were made in order to 
open up the game. What an effect this has had upon the pace 
of the game! The old scrimmages were magnificent, and we 
regret their absence, but there is something more exhilarating 
in the short swift scrimmage of the present day ; the hard 
shoving has still to be part and parcel of a successful pack, but 
it is not of the long duration it used to be. The rules of the 
game to-day admit of no waiting. The scrimmage waits for no 
man. Now the man who is collared has to drop and play the 
ball at once; the man who falls to save has to be up immediately, 
because there also is the scrimmage ; in fact, wherever the ball 
is for a moment neutral there is the scrimmage, but not the 
scrimmage of necessarily pack against pack, but only of those 
who happen to be well up. 

Another very interesting dependent change has been the 
development, for the main part as a defensive measure, of the 
screwing or wheeling tactics adopted by forwards. 

We remember feeling sadly dejected one afternoon about 
six years ago, and, accordingly, as is our custom in the winter 
months on such occasions when it is possible, we wended our 
way to the nearest football match, where the London Scottish 
happened to be one of the contending sides. We shall never 
forget the effect that their splendid forward play had on us. 
They were not strong behind that day, their outsides were 
continually losing ground, and they were opposed by a strong 
team ; but again and again that afternoon did their brilliant 
forwards save them by screwing from their own goal line, 
breaking up on the moment, and dashing down the field, 
dribbling and shouting the while, to be at length brought up by 
their opponents’ fine defensive play, and to lose their ground 
again as soon as they endeavoured to complete their attack with 
the aid of their outsides. It was indeed exhilarating play. 

The opening up of the game for the backs by the adoption 
of the four three-quarter system has led to the opening up of 
the game for forward play also, for these wheeling tactics count 
but little unless the pack loosens itself the moment that success 
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has attended a screw. Smartness in heeling, smartness in 
screwing, smartness in breaking up on the turn of the screw, 
are nowadays the stamp of a fine forward team ; and not these 
alone, but quickness in handling and passing the ball, quickness 
in opening out fan-shaped when the ball is once in the loose, 
are features of good football amongst forwards. Sometimes 
this conversion, as it were in a moment, of a whole team into a 
three-quarter line is spoken of as a feature entirely recent, but 
we well remember witnessing the famous English team of 1893 
at Blackheath indulging in some brilliant passing, sometimes as 
many as ten or eleven different players handling the ball in one 
bout, in a manner which must have been alarming to such 
masters of the art as Gould and Dauncey who were opposed 
to it that afternoon. But though this form of play, in which 
every forward for the time being takes upon himself the ré/e of 
a three-quarter, is not entirely novel, and in Welsh football it 
is to be traced from the birth of the modern game, yet it is 
certainly a feature the value of which has risen rapidly in the 
estimation of footballers during the last year or two. The 
Scottish team of the season before last certainly owed much of 
their success to the manner in which all their forwards gave and 
took passes in the loose, and to the rapidity with which the scrim- 
magers broke up from the back for defensive purposes and spread 
out to tackle ; for nowadays there seems this mutual understand- 
ing between forwards and three-quarters, so wanting in the old 
style of play, that if the former are allowed to participate in 
passing they must also assist the latter in defence, by spreading 
as rapidly across the field the moment that their opposing halves 
have successfully opened up the play for their three- 
quarters. 

As we write we read that the law which allowed forwards 
to hold their feet up in the scrimmage before the ball was 
put in, a law which has been liable to much abuse, has 
tended to slacken the pace of the game, and was itself only 
introduced a year or two back, has been rescinded. We de 
not doubt that footballers and referees will hail its abolition 
with joy. 

And if a new type of forward is discernible as the result of 
the progress of the game in the last decade, so also has the 
half-back had partially to change his coat. Very quick with 
his feet as of yore he has also nowadays to be quicker with his 
hands than the quickest three-quarter. In attack, with his 
forwards controlling the ball and heeling, he is alone, for then 
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his partner drops back to be in touch with his three-quarters, 
pitted against his two opposing halves who are hovering above 
him waiting for the moment the ball shall reveal itself. The 
moment is not long in coming, the ball comes back clean from 
the scrimmage, it is swung out in one motion swift and low to 
the half-back standing back, and the swifter the pass the 
greater the opportunities of the half-back to break through: a 
fine sight this swing out from the scrimmager’s heels, so typical 
of the new style, so different from anything else in the game, 
one motion only ; but upon that motion depends the success of 
a three-quarter line. A tenth of a second’s hesitation and the 
opportunity has passed. 

The half-back has become more than ever the pivot upon 
which turns the success of the aggressive tactics of the out- 
sides. 

The tendency of half-backs, whose forwards have lost the 
ball in the scrimmage, is to violate the rules of the game by 
adopting offside tactics in their endeavours to prevent the 
swing out to the opposing three-quarters, and in the West of 
England we have seen game after game, reckoned to be first- 
class, spoilt entirely both from a spectator’s and player’s point of 
view by the leniency of referees in this matter. Would that 
they would be more firm in this respect, for constant violation 
of the rule of off-side in half-back play makes a game a scramble, 
and scrambling is without its most pleasing features on a foot- 
ball field. We refer, of course, only to defending half-backs 
who have overrun the ball, but who make no attempt to regain 
their right side, and who linger round their opposing half before 
the ball comes to him. The loss of England’s match against 
Wales this season at Blackheath brings home to us forcibly the 
folly of such methods with a really competent referee. 

Concerning the full-back of quite modern times, we have 
noticed that more account is taken of his kicking and fielding 
powers than of his tackling powers, and we hold that the new 
style of play is responsible for this. The full-back has certainly 
not the amount of actual tackling to do that he used to have ; 
and it is as certain that in 1880 Tristram would have been 
chosen in preference to Bancroft, as that in 1900 Bancroft 
would have been chosen in preference to Tristram. 

Finally, before we conclude with our suggestions to young 
players, we would note that the tendency of the new system of 
play is, that while it enhances the value of combination it is 
less likely to produce the really great individual player, and, 
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with the exception of Arthur Gould, we conjure not with 
names as we did with those of Bolton, Robertshaw, M‘Clagan, 
Stoddart and Valentine. 


HINTS TO YOUNG PLAYERS. 


Two pieces of general advice may be given to all young 
players irrespective of their position in the field. ‘Play hard’ 
and ‘Play with your heads.’ In that dismal déddcle at the 
Rectory Field in March rgot, apart from the brilliant display 
of the Scotch three-quarters, the most serious factor in the 
defeat of England was the weakness and want of determination 
in the defensive play. When a Scotchman tackled an English- 
man he brought him to the ground, whereas the Englishmen 
as often as not, even when they got fairly up to their opponents, 
merely touched them and let them go on their way rejoicing. 
Roughness is one thing, and a thing to be avoided ; vigour is 
quite another, and of that there cannot be too much. Again, 
last January in the match against Wales, it was more than any- 
thing else the skilful way in which the Welsh halves changed 
their methods and hoodwinked their opponents which lost 
England the match——_the Welsh halves played with their heads, 
the English played like automata. And so such advice as 
follows must always be used with this reservation—that the 
violation of a recognised method is often the best way to gain 
the desired end. 


PASSING. 


Scientific combination is to-day the keystone of success ; no 
individual play, however brilliant, can hope in the long run to 
defeat a team of mediocrities all playing into each other’s hands. 
The first point, therefore, to insist on, is accuracy in giving and 
taking passes, for which assiduous practice is necessary. Re- 
member always that passing is a means to an end and not an 
end in itself. Merely to get rid of the ball to another player is 
not in itself a commendable action ; it becomes one when by so 
doing that other player is enabled to score a try or to gain 
ground. The player who expects a pass must keep behind the 
player who has the ball. The vital importance of this principle 
is so obvious that it sounds like a truism, and yet over and over 
again is it violated even in an England Fifteen. All passes 
should be hard and low (to aim at a man’s waist is not a bad 
plan), and they should be given and taken when both players 
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are running their hardest ; for the difference in tackling a man 
already on the go, and one who only gets up his pace after he 
has received the pass, is simply incalculable. Lobbing passes 
are worse than useless, to pass slow and high is to court dis- 
aster and make success impossible. The player who has the 
ball must not get it tucked up under one arm, but should carry 
it rather in both hands. It is easier to aim accurately and 
throw hard, and the ball can be sent to right or left at will 
without giving the opposing side any clue as to his intentions. 
Before passing make sure of using up at least one of your 
opponents by drawing him to you and away from your confrére 
so as to prevent him bringing off a double coup. The psycho- 
logical moment for passing is just before you are tackled, but 
better too soon than too late, and under no circumstances 
should you wait to give the pass till an opponent has his hands 
on you, for this tends to make the pass erratic and inaccurate, 
and also prevents you from immediately backing up and being 
ready for a pass back. 


TACKLING. 


Always tackle low and hard. There are various opinions as 
to which is the best place to go for a man, some say just below, 
and others just above, the knees. We rather favour the former, 
but the knees or thereabouts is a fairly safe place to aim at. 
Never go at a man higher than his waist unless for some 
special reason you want to smother man and ball and see your 
way to do it by going high. Make sure of bringing him to the 
ground: half and half measures are useless. Do not wait for 
the man to come to you, but throw yourself at him as hard as 
you can. You will find that you can cover a wonderful 
amount of ground with a dive at the man’s legs, and the 
impetus will almost inevitably bring him to the ground. 
Avoid looking at a man’s head ; if you do you will very likely be 
put off by feintsand dodges. The best plan is to fix your eyes 
on the place which you intend to grip and look at nothing 
else. 


THE THREE-QUARTERS. 
In Attack. 


The three-quarters should stand in such a position behind 
each other diagonally—an interval of six to eight yards is a 
pretty safe one—that they can all begin to run simultaneously 
the moment the ball leaves the scrimmage, and so be in position, 
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each in his turn, to take their passes without having to check 
their speed at all. All three-quarters, and especially centres, 
should run as straight down the ground as possible towards the 
opponents’ goal. To run thirty yards across the ground, 
dodging antagonists as you go, may look stylish and effective, 
but itis entirely useless and often actually loses ground. If you 
do this you may at once dispense with at least one three- 
quarter, for at the very best your wing will be driven on to the 
touch-line and be practically out of play. As a rule, the centre 
should pass out to the wing nearest him, but passing back to the 
other centre is frequently advantageous, or even passing right 
across the ground to the far wing. Anything rather than be 
stereotyped. If you always adopt the same manceuvre any 
decent team ought to be able to checkmate you every time. 
Another very effective method of attack, one which is far too 
little tried in England, is punting high, either straight down or 
across the ground, and following up. This is always bewilder- 
ing to the defending side, who seldom or never score by it, 
whilst it keeps the ball loose and gives your own side a chance 
of scoring which would otherwise be denied them. Of course, 
for the success of what we may call ‘ irregular tactics,’ practice is 
required, and all the team must be on the alert for such 
developments. 


In Defence. 


In defensive play the three-quarters should keep as nearly 
parallel to the ball as possible. Whereas in attack you can 
hardly stand too far back, in defence, short of being off-side, 
you can hardly stand too far up. Each member of the three- 
quarter line should mark his own man, and the moment the 
ball leaves the scrimmage and the attack begins make straight 
at him, and if he gets the ball bring him down. Never mind 
anybody else’s man, put your own v/s-d-vis out of action and 
you have done your duty. Promptness and vigour are abso- 
lutely essential. The moment you have successfully disposed 
of your man, if he has managed to get rid of the ball, you must 
be off and after another opponent ; but, of course, your ideal 
should be to get man and ball together. In defence kick 
whenever you get the chance, always remembering that a twenty 
yards kick which ends in touch is more valuable than a forty 


yards kick which falls in play in one of your opponent’s 
hands. 
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HALF-BACKS. 
In Attack. 


The half-backs really form the pivot of the whole game. 
To them, more than to any one else, belongs the opening out of 
the attack for their own side, and the chance of suppressing 
aggressive tactics in their opponents, In attack the regular 
plan now is for one half, and usually the same one, to work the 
scrimmage whilst the other stands nearly straight behind him, 
from four to six yards away. The half who is taking the 
scrimmage should be well up to his forwards’ feet, and the 
moment the ball comes out gather it and pass it zw one motion 
to his confrére. The secret of success, as in wicket-keeping or 
fielding at cricket, lies in just this combined action. To first 
gather and then pass loses that fraction of a second which 
makes all the difference between first- and second-class play. 

Having made this initial pass the half’s further movements 
will, of course, depend on how the game develops. As we 
have said before, the play should not be stereotyped. When 
occasion Offers, the half who is taking the scrimmage may break 
through himself, or pass right across the ground to the wing, 
or when the scrimmage is fairly near touch to the three- 
quarter on the blind side. Any such change in method 
necessarily implies, as in the case of the three-quarters, that the 
players know each other and are on the alert. Every half-back 
must be able to pass with equal strength and accuracy to either 
side, and this is not a gift which comes to most players 
naturally. 


Defensive Play. 


In defence the halves must be prepared for hard work and 
distasteful work. When the opposing side get the ball they 
should keep nearly parallel to it in its backward course through 
the scrimmage, and the moment it comes out should do¢h hurl 
themselves on their opponent who is taking the scrimmage. 
Theoretically this leaves one man unmarked except by the 
back, but practically it will be found that by the time the ball 
has; got to the wing—if it ever does get there—the halves 
will have been able to get across in time. In this tackling, 
again, quickness is absolutely essential, just as essential as in 
attack. 

If the attack to be defeated is made by the forwards the 
halves must be prepared to throw themselves on the ground to 
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get the ball. No attempt to get it with the feet, or to pick it 
up, is likely to be successful against forwards who know their 
business; the one and only way is to compel them, so to speak, 
to pass over your body. This requires a certain amount of 
nerve, and in doing it a half should be careful to have his head 
bent away from the feet of the forwards; in fact, to put himself in 
semicircular form as nearly as may be. Of course, if the 
forwards kick hard the half can pick the ball up and punt into 
touch, and every half should cultivate the short, sharp punt 
made with players only a yard or so away. 


FORWARDS. 


A good forward must always bear in mind that neither in 
attack nor defence is his work done till a try has been scored on 
one side or the other. He must be perpetually on the move. 
If his side is being pressed he must be incessantly dashing back 
to help in the tackling and saving, and it is really marvellous 
what saves a forward can sometimes effect. ’Varsity players 
of 1890 will not readily forget W. E. Bromet’s performance as 
the deus ex machind when disaster seemed inevitable. If his 
side is attacking he should be well up on the chance of getting 
a stray pass. 

Following Up. 


Forwards should always follow as hard as possible. True, 
nine times out of ten no very striking success is scored, but it 
is apt to flurry a back and also to curtail his kick if eight 
forwards are pounding down at him as hard as theycan. They 
should not all run exactly to the spot where the ball will fall, 
but spread out fanwise across the ground in order still further 
to circumscribe the opponent’s space. 


Loose Play. 


When the ball is loose the forwards should be in two lines 
at least, so that if the ball be overrun by the first contingent it 
may be taken on by the second, and the original first line will 
follow up behind. Individual dribbling is seldom dangerous, 
but eight forwards keeping the ball well at their feet tax the 
resources of any defence pretty highly. Practice is absolutely 
necessary. At Oxford some ten years ago it was our custom to 
have little games of ’soccer—four forwards a side, and only 
dribbling allowed; and it was astonishing with what certainty 
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one got to predict the amazing angles at which a Rugby ball 
will bounce, and how soon one acquired the art of short and 
accurate foot-passing—an art which is hardly sufficiently culti- 
vated nowadays. 


Hand Passing. 


Another very dangerous form of forward attack is the short, 
rapid hand-to-hand passing. For this the forwards should be 
nearly abreast, with a not greater interval between them than a 
yard or two, and the ball should change hands like lightning. 
We have yet to see the team which can stop this attack when 
once it is fairly going. 


Out of Touch. 


Lining out of touch will depend on the position. If you 
are near your own goal-line—ten to twenty yards away—it is 
generally advisable to have a five yards scrimmage and not 
throw the ball out at all. If you are in the neighbourhood of 
your opponent’s twenty-five you should line right out across the 
ground. The more you are scattered the more chance of 
breaking away, and at the worst it is better to be tackled in the 
middle of the ground than on the touch-line. When tackled 
put the ball down zmmedzately—it is quite useless to struggle. 
With heroic efforts you may make a couple of yards, by which 
time all your opponents are around you. By putting it down 
at once and beginning to dribble you have quite a fair chance 
of doing something useful. Of course, if it is your opponents’ 
throw you must just mark one man and see that you tackle him 
effectively. On occasion a forward may pass back with success 
from the touch-line to one of his three-quarters, but it is not 
advisable to try this often. 


“Scrimmage Work. 


Forwards should form up in three lines, three, three, two, 
with the present most unpractical number of eight. Their first 
object is to get the ball in their own feet between the first and 
second rows. This is essential, and consequently the front row 
must be ready and clever with their feet to hook the ball back 
the moment it enters the scrimmage. Having got the ball, 
what you will do with it depends whether your side is attacking 
or_defending. 
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In Attack. 


In attack you presumably wish your outsides to get a 
chance of scoring, and will manceuvre to this end by ‘heeling 
out’ as it is called. The best way to heel out is to hold pretty 
tight together and shove straight ahead as hard as you can. 
Always try to get the first shove, and be ready to exert all your 
strength the moment the ball comes in. The idea is to shove 
your opponents right off the ball and leave it behind you as you 
goon. If this proves impracticable the ball must be kicked 
backwards between your legs. In doing this great judgment 
must be exercised. If you kick it too hard it is liable to go 
through the half-back’s hands ; if it comes out too slowly and 
gently the opposing half-backs will be up and annihilate your 
own man. The via media can only be obtained by practice. 
Two points must be insisted on. First, that you must never 
stop pushing whilst you are having the ball out ; and, secondly, 
that it must always come out at the back and never at the sides. 
If you are being pushed give up all idea of heeling at once. 


In Defence. 


To shove straight against a side about as good and heavy as 
yourselves will gain you at best but a few yards, and that only 
by an expenditure of infinite effort. To screw a scrimmage is 
not very easy, but it is the only way of effectively relieving 
pressure. The front rank of forwards should hold each other 
fairly tight, and the moment they have got the ball should 
make a rapid half-turn away from the touch-line. This will 
have the effect of momentarily turning the whole of your 
adversaries’ scrimmage. The two back rows should not make 
this half-turn but go straight ahead, only holding very loosely 
and breaking clean away as quick as they can. At the risk of 
being wearisome we must repeat that assiduous practice is 
necessary for the success of this manoeuvre. 


THE FULL-BACK. 


The duties of the full-back are too obvious to need much 
remark. What we have said on the subject of tackling applies 
to him just as much as to any other player; in kicking he 
should be able to use both feet and make sure of finding touch ; 
fielding he should be able to acquire by practice. But, in our 
opinion, a full-back is, as a rule, born and not made. 
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NATIVES OF NORTHERN NIGERIA 


SPORT IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


BY CAPTAIN B. R. M. GLOSSOP 


BIG-GAME shooting in the country bordering on the middle 
reaches of the Niger is, it must be owned, extremely laborious, 
indeed so great and numerous are the difficulties with which 
the hunter has to contend that the results would, I fear, to 
most people seem scarcely commensurate with the toil that 
must be undergone. However, the greater the difficulties the 
more pleasure there is to be obtained by surmounting them, 
and I for one shall never regret the time I spent out there. The 
country is for the most part very thickly wooded, not in a 
respectable park-like manner, but with small bushy trees growing 
so close together that riding through them is almost impossible, 
walking even often difficult, while for three-parts of the year 
the grass and undergrowth attain such a height that shooting is 
nearly out of the question. The natives, as a rule, moreover, 
are of very little use as hunters, there only being a few of the 
latter in each district and these are somewhat looked down upon, 
so that upon arriving at a village and telling them you wish to 
hunt, the head man, having himself no idea of sport, and being 
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unable to believe that the white man really wishes to exert 
himself to obtain what he could either send others to get for 
him or buy in the market, looks upon the whole thing as a 
bluff to cover secret intentions, or as a species of insanity which 
should not be encouraged. He will probably ‘form up’ 
himself on his horse with several retainers and take you for a 
short ride on the outskirts of the town, where you may (with 
luck) get a flying glimpse of a disappearing duiker, the real 
bushman hunter not being produced at all, and being in fact 


ON THE MARCH IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 


very likely miles away at the moment, stalking roan antelope in 
places for which your soul longeth. 

On one occasion, I remember well, a friend of mine after 
days of ‘palaver’ and explanation at last impressed on a chief 
that he really wanted a roan head, and a thorough bushman 
was produced who said he knew exactly where to find them. 
He did. Arrangements were made to meet him a day or two 
after on a bush track miles away, and my friend set off 
triumphantly for some real good sport at last. Imagine his 
horror and disgust when he arrived at the rendezvous to find 
the bushman there sure enough with the head of a freshly killed 
roan which he had secured overnight with a poisoned arrow— 
to save the white man trouble ! 

Having secured your bushman, your troubles are only 
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beginning. You have next to convince him that it is his 
interest to show you game. He is suspicious of you altogether 
at first; he earns much money, or rather its equivalent in his 
district, by hunting, and he isn’t going to give away his know- 
ledge for nothing. He will not believe that you really want to 
shoot, as no ‘big’ man in his country will toil about in the 
bush if he can help it. Accordingly he will begin by carefully 


BARIBA HUNTERS 


showing you nothing; but as long as you keep your temper, 
gradually earn his confidence, and rouse his natural keenness 
on your behalf, all will be plain sailing in time. Doubtless 
shooting is easier to get now in those districts than it was at 
the time of which I am writing—two or three years ago ; but 
the country was absolutely new then, and it shows that the 
sport in an untouched country, which one always thinks before 
trying it must be so good, has its very decided drawbacks. I 
may add here that one is helpless by oneself, as it takes years 
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to find the haunts of game in an African forest and one wants 
to get to a place, do some shooting and move on elsewhere ; 
while in that bush without a bushman one would ‘swiftly and 
silently vanish away and never be heard of again.’ 

The photograph shows one of these bushmen. He is an 
old Bariba hunter with his son from the Borgu country on the 
right bank of the Niger. At the time of year when this was 
taken the grass was too low for his game but just right for 
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mine. On their heads may be seen admirable imitations of 
toucans’ heads constructed of wood. These great birds make a 
lot of noise stalking about in the grass, and all you can see of 
them when the cover is a bit higher than in the photograph is 
their heads; so the hunter bends low and comes quietly 
through the grass at his quarry, which if alarmed by the noise 
looks up, and seeing only a toucan goes on grazing again. In 
this way the hunter gets up quite close and a poisoned arrow 
does the rest. 

I had a capital week’s hunting once with these two. We 
secured water-buck, bush-buck, hartebeeste, oribi and duiker, 
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and saw roan antelope, though on that latter occasion I didn’t 
happen to fire in quite the right direction. The old man had 
never seen a rifle used before and was dreadfully upset the first 
time he saw me fire, as I shot at a hartebeeste at about 120 
yards, whereas he with his arrows would have stalked to about 
twenty, or even closer, had it taken him all day. I shall never 
forget his face of disgust and his indignant ‘Ah! ah!’ when 
the splendid fat beast galloped off apparently untouched. He 


YORUBA SOLDIERS—THE RECRUITS 


thought I had clean thrown my chance away, but he changed 
his mind altogether when we found our buck stone dead within 
200 yards. 

We gave him and his son a good half of the meat we 
killed on this trip, and in another illustration can be seen the 
platform of sticks on which they smoked it, this being their in- 
variable custom so that it will keep till they can get into a town 
and sell it. On the left of the picture the gentleman’s bed and 
mosquito curtain may be noted, rolled up. 

The Yoruba soldier is not a great hand at ‘shikar,’ though a 
thoroughly good man at his work, as he has shown in Ashanti and 
elsewhere ; but if pluck and keenness could make up for other 
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deficiencies in the bush, Ajala, No. 3 from the right in the illustra- 
tion of ‘The Finished Article,’ was the man for the job. His 
greatest defect, perhaps, was the huge size and extreme tenderness 
of his feet. He could not walk over the thorny undergrowth 
without putting on sandals that used to flap about in the most 
alarming way, scaring everything for miles ; the size prevented 
my ever being able to supply him with boots or shoes. Many 
a time have I dropped my rifle butt on to his toes as a gentle 
reminder to him to make less noise, on which occasions he 
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would contritely remove the offending sandals and trudge on 
till his feet were like pin-cushions, but despite all this, he 
declined to be left behind, but would go through anything for 
the pleasure of shaking hands over a dead beast, not forgetting 
the horrible gorge he would have in the evening, though I really 
think that was a secondary consideration with him, I lost him 
once in a country he didn’t know after I had shot a bush-buck 
which he was carrying. He turned up two days after, nearly 
starved, with the buck on his head entire, because he had not 
had leave to eat any of the flesh, and though hopelessly 
‘bushed,’ would neither eat nor leave it ! 

Once, before he had learnt any English, he came to me one 
evening after I had shot some small buck and said something 
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which my interpreter translated as, ‘he say head bad, what he 
do?’ I gave him a pot of taxidermine to rub on, explaining 
how it was to be rubbed well into the hair and round the eyes 
and nose; it was not a good head and I wanted to see what 
sort of a job he would make of it, or I would have done it 
myself. About half an hour after I strolled round to the men’s 
camp fire and beheld Ajala looking very disconsolate, with his 


THE GREAT ROAN ANTELOPE 


own woolly head, eyes, nose, &c., smeared with white taxider- 
mine. It was his own head he had been referring to! 

I entirely owe a very fine leopard to Mr. Ajala. I came on 
him suddenly one day in a very thick bush, and I think he had 
been stalking us as my Bariba hunter was carrying asmall buck 
I had just killed, and the leopard must have smelt blood. He 
showed no inclination to get away, quite the reverse, in fact, and 
I shot him at very close quarters when he bounded into almost 
impenetrable bush. I could find no blood and he had given no 
sign of being hard hit; I therefore took the greatest precaution 
in following him, leaving my two men, neither of whom was 
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armed, outside the cover, and going in very slowly myself with 
my rifle ready for instant use. Tracking, forcing my way 
through the cover, and looking out for Mr. Spots all at once 
were too much for me, however. I soon gave it up and was 
reluctantly turning back when I heard a whistle. Going over 
there I found that Ajala thought he had observed the leopard 
turn to the left, and seeing me go too much to the right had 
plunged in entirely ‘on his own,’ unarmed, and had come on the 
brute, a very large male, luckily for him stone dead in a bush. 


JEBBA ISLAND 


Ajala was hardly a greater success as a soldier than as a 
sportsman. He rose in his profession to the rank of lance-cor- 
poral, but being unable to master any more drill than saying ‘ Biri 
quimarsh ’ (by the right, quick march), followed by ‘ Lep—lep 
lep—ri—lep’ (left—left—left—right—left), with somewhat 
dreary monotony he had eventually to return to the less exalted 
rank of full private. 

Three years ago good shooting was obtainable quite close 
to even the large and populous towns of Jebba and Lokoja, and 
it would seem hard to believe that game could be got actually 
within sight of such a busy scene as is depicted in the picture 
of Jebba island wharf ; yet I have left the island at 2.30 P.M. 
and barely an hour later secured a fine water-buck on the hills 
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of the right bank. I must own, however, that no one was more 
surprised than myself. I was looking for a little oribi at most, 
and had come out without my hunting-knife, so having no one 
to send back, and as it was getting late, the head had to be 
severed with a pocket-knife, a big job with an animal carrying 
a neck like a large male ‘Cobus ellipsiprymnus,’ on a sweltering 


WEST AFRICAN HARTEBEESTE AND DUIKERS 


afternoon and with the whole air thick with flies of every 
variety. 

Lion and leopard are fairly plentiful. 1 have seen numerous 
tracks, but they are almost impossible to get at unless one is 
extraordinarily favoured by fortune, while the difficulty is 
further increased by the reluctance of the ordinary native to 
have anything to do with them. I have actually known them 
refuse to follow fresh lion tracks, which, in a great measure, 
doubtless, can be put down at first to their ignorance of the 
killing power of the rifle; but the fact remains; and if your 
hunters are going to take that view of the matter, you can’t 
expect much assistance in a country where you need all you 
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can get. I have known cases of natives shooting marauding 
lions from safe cover with poisoned arrows, to which the beasts 
soon succumb wherever they are touched. 

Perhaps the finest trophy to be secured is the great roan 
antelope, with his long sweeping horns and majestic port. 
They are fairly common, and I have on several occasions heard 
them snorting all round me, and crashing away in the heavy 
bush. I never found any particularly clever way of getting a 


CROSSING A FORD—NORTHERN NIGERIA 


shot at one. It rests with sheer hard work and a bit of luck, 
Out first thing in the morning, I used to walk through the bush 
till dark, going as quietly as possible, looking out all round, every 
nerve strained to hear the least noise, carrying my rifle myself, 
and ready at any moment for a snap-shot. Even then they 
probably hear you before you see them, and a crashing in the 
bushes tells you there’s another chance gone ; or, again, you may 
see one without knowing it. The bestI ever got 1 really should 
have lost. I should never have forgiven myselfif I had. I saw 
him standing almost hidden by bushes, and the part I could 
see looked so exactly like one of the big ant-hills that show up 
everywhere through the bushes that I can’t think what made 
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me pause. I suppose some slight movement must have caught 
my eye. Any way, after watching some seconds, I made up my 
mind that it was an ant-hill, and moved on, luckily with my 
eye still on him. As I moved, the supposed ant-hill in a flash 
was a great roan bull, and was off with a snort and a bound. 
I just got in a snap-shot as he was off apparently without effect, 
and dashed after him mad with disappointment, when there he 
was, straight in front of me, head up, pawing the ground, an 
indignant monarch of the forest. Another bullet laid him low, 
and in another second my hunter and I were skipping round 
his great carcass yelling ourselves hoarse with delight in various 
tongues. My first shot had caught him fair and stopped him, 
but rather by good luck than good management. 

More open ground may be found towards Lake Chad, but 
the country bordering on the middle Niger must always have 
the disadvantage of being unrideable. Everything must be 
done on foot, and while the trophies to be obtained there are 
second to none in Africa, still you probably will obtain but few, 
and those without the delights of a good gallop or a long stalk. 
So my advice to those who are able, or who have not already 
done so, would be: try other parts of Africa first, and then if 
your keenness has been whetted, you perhaps will better put up 
with the difficulties and disappointments of one of the hardest 
countries to hunt big game in that could be found. 
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WITH REGARD TO THE PHEASANT 


BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


RISING in the mountains of the Caucasus and discharging into 
- the Black Sea at Poti, some thirty miles north of Batoum, runs 
the river Rion, which in olden times bore the name of Phasis. 
By the banks of the Phasis flourished a bird whose edible 
qualities marked him out for sure promotion in the avian world. 
He was tasted by epicurean Rome and epicurean Greece, and 
forthwith epicurean Rome and epicurean Greece caused him 
to be lifted from his native wilds and placed under the direct 
patronage and care of mankind. Coming from the regions of 
the Phasis, Rome called him /fastanus and Greece phasinnos. 
The derivation of the word pheasant from the name Phasis is 
not of the fanciful order ; it is indubitable. Certain descendants 
of the founder of the Asian branch of the distinguished Gallinz 
family discovered the Phasian valley, were held there by an un- 
failing supply of food and water, which they found unattainable 
directly they set foot on the higher land, specialised themselves 
into their own particular type by the banks of the Phasis, and 
by the banks of the Phasis alone, and existed in a wild state 
nowhere away from the Phasian swale at the time of their 
importation to Rome and Greece. This, if not certain, carries 
extreme probability. The Asian water-way seems, as a factor 
in evolution, to have been to the pheasant family much what 
the American valley has been to the humming-birds. Though 
the original /ocus a guo of the ‘English’ pheasant was beyond 
doubt the vale of the Phasis, the bird’s range may have been far 
wider, of course. 
The date of the pheasant’s first arrival in England is 
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shrouded in a mist of uncertainty. Glancing at Morris’s 
‘Game Birds and Wild Fowl,’ I notice that the author baldly 
declares this date to have been the year 1299. But the declara- 
tion is without grounds. A hundred and twenty-nine years 
eaclier Thomas a Becket, on the last day of his life, dined upon 
pheasant, and, according to one of the monks present ate this 
particular dinner more heartily and more cheerfully than was 
his wont. Yet seventy years earlier, about r1oo, there is 
another authentic mention of the bird. The British Museum 
contains a manuscript penned late in the twelfth century in 
which allusion is made to the pheasant. This manuscript, pur- 
porting to be a copy of a dietetic order formulated by Harold 
in the year 1059 for the governance of the tables of his 
ecclesiastics, proves, granting its authenticity, that the long-tail 
was familiar to Englishmen prior to the Conquest, and quite 
upsets the apple-carts of those who, at various times, have ex- 
pounded the creed that the pheasant’s immigration synchronised 
with the coming of the Normans. I have known it adduced in 
support of this creed that the bird was never mentioned by the 
Anglo-Saxon writers—a somewhat shaky adduction. Records 
or no records, however, evidence or no evidence, every assump- 
tion points to the almost certainty that the Romans introduced 
the bird. Bringing as they did their fallow deer and their 
snails, one cannot—at least, I cannot—believe that such a highly 
esteemed luxury as the pheasant should have been left behind. 
According to Martial, about 100 A.D., their pheasants were kept 
in courts, Granting, which is much more than merely likely, 
that the Romans had pheasants brought over as soon as ever 
they found themselves comfortably established in this island, I 
decline to believe that for centuries they kept all their birds so 
carefully confined in courts, or pens, that never once did a cock 
and a hen escape and thus found a wild-bred stock. The 
earliest classic allusion to the pheasant is made by Aristo- 
phanes (cévca 420 B.C), who cites a saying which had it that the 
greatest dainty extant was ‘a pheasant fed by Leogoras.’ John 
Skelton (Poet Laureate, zemp. Henry VIII.), when seeking to 
curry favour with the Bishop of Norwich, took with him as a 
special present a brace of ‘Norfolk pheasants.’ Other early 
English mentionings of the bird are many: it would but be 
tedious to read them here. 

According to a writer whose work lies before me, the ring- 
neck made its bow to the British public a little more than a 
century ago, the then Duke of Northumberland introducing it. 
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His grace conceived and carried out the idea of importing the 
East Asian stranger on account of the threatened extermination 
of its West Asian cousin, the English bird, by a singularly 
malignant epidemic of gapes which was then raging throughout 
the country. An estimate gives it that in one year no fewer than 
ninety per cent. of the total of young birds hatched during the 
season fell victims to the malady. In view of such a death-rate 
one cannot feel surprised that a sportsman of the period should 
have viewed the future with alarm. From Alnwick the Duke 
of Northumberland sent some of his newly arrived ring-necks 
to Lord Carnarvon, who forthwith started to breed them at 
Highclere. Thenceforward, from these two points so far apart, 
the white ring began gradually and steadily to assert itself 
among the English stock, till at the present time the wild-bred 
pure English bird may be said to have practically passed out of 
existence. ‘The East Asian blood is more puissant than the 
West Asian ; the hybrid it has given us, I speak in averages, is 
a finer and a heavier bird than its ringless forerunner, though, 
placing averages aside, it is an open question whether the 
weight of certain individual English birds has ever been ex- 
ceeded by individual ring-necks or individual hybrids. In East 
Anglia a century ago an English bird weighing 3}lbs. was very 
far from uncommon, while there are records of at least three 
birds which weighed as much as 43lbs. each. These were wild- 
bred, unfed birds. Maize-strewn drives have produced a few, 
but very few, specimens which exceeded 44lbs. Mr. Tegetmeier 
mentions one, an English bird, weighing 5lbs.$0z. Another, also 
English, of 5%lbs., and yet another, variety not mentioned, 
which reached the prodigious weight of 5lbs. 150zs. But I am 
wandering. 

The greater vigour of the East Asian blood is seen, if in 
nothing else, in the persistency with which such a compara- 
tively insignificant feature as the white ring has imprinted 
itself upon our existing hybrid stock : the tiny dash of leaven 
has leavened the lump most effectively. Remote, barren corners 
of the country yet hold a thin stock of the old pure blood, but 
they are very few and very far between, and cannot be taken 
into account; while there may be, and I believe are, occasional 
preserved estates wherein only the old English birds exist, the 
original being preferred before the new-comer, and any taint 
introduced by straying hybrids being extirpated directly it makes 
its appearance ; but in the general question this cannot be taken 
into account either. Later introductions to English coverts, 
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introductions which flourish therein, are the Japanese pheasant, 
the Prince of Wales’s pheasant, Reeve’s pheasant, and Scemmer- 
ring’s pheasant. How far these will eventually modify our wild 
stock it is impossible to say, but it is quite open to assumption 
that in fifty years time, or less, the hybridisation will be so 
much involved that we shall scarcely be able to find two birds 
alike. If the six feet tail of Phasianus Reevesti asserts itself as 
persistently as the white ring of Phasianus Torquatus, we shall 
seldom shoot a wild-bred bird with a caudal appendage less 
than four feet in length. 

With only one exception, or with only one exception known 
to me, natural history writers credit the pheasant with the virtue 
of monogamy while living in a purely wild state in his native 
land, and not only this, with the yet greater virtue of mating 
for life. How far they are right or wrong I know not. If 
they are right, the pheasant as I am personally acquainted 
with him in England is a sad backslider, an awful example of 
how demoralising a thing civilisation may be at times, for here 
he is anything but constant in conjugal matters. Civilisation 
has also killed his instinct of paternity ; at least, one seems 
forced to assume that if he was monogamous as a quite wild 
bird amid his natural surroundings, his solicitude for the safety 
of his young would not then have been less than that of other 
monogamous birds. The cock pheasant in an English covert 
thinks no more of his progeny than his remote relative the 
barn-door chanticleer thinks of his—if so much ; and he would 
no more dream of looking after them as the cock partridge 
looks after his family than he would of acting as parent to a 
brood of orphan water-hens. This fortuitous coming together 
of the words pheasant and water-hen reminds me of the reading, 
six years ago if I remember rightly, of a case in which a 
holiday-making visitor to Norfolk was summoned for shooting 
a pheasant on the bank of the river, or broad. He pleaded 
guilty to the slaying of the pheasant, but entered an emphatic 
plea of ignorance ; he thought, so he said, that the bird was a 
water-crow! The lack of knowledge did not save him, how- 
ever. 

Our pheasant of to-day has perhaps full extenuation for 
his lack of parental affection, inasmuch as he knows not whether 
any given youngster is his own or not. While he is no whit 
better than the farmyard cock in the matter of promiscuous 
matings and want of active interest in his young, he is on a far 
lower level than his fully domesticated relative in the matter of his 
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general behaviour to the ladies. The farmyard cock at all 
times prefers the society of the opposite sex before that of his 
own; the cock pheasant, save during the breeding season, 
shows marked preference for male companionship. A haughty, 
gay Lothario he is, but only a gallant one when the period of 
breeding draws nigh. Before this period comes along he has 
put on his very brightest of hues, the spring-time dress in which 
he goes a-courting—and a-fighting. A sense of overweening 
importance takes possession of his soul. He carries his tail 
erect, he drops his wings almost to the ground, he puffs out his 
feathers and struts around like any padded puppy of the human 
race ; and then he whirs with mighty fluster to some point of 
elevation, whence he crows forth defiance to the whole pheasant 
world, following up his crowing with a vehement clapping of 
wings. He has declared himself monarch of all he surveys, 
king of his own little coppice or covert-corner, and is prepared 
to fight any other cock who cares to contest this supremacy. 
As likely as not that other cock comes along. If he does, and 
means to fight, and we are able to see without being seen, we 
shall witness something very much like the following: Cock 
No. 2 sends back a crow of defiance to cock No. 1, and then 
they crow against one another for some little time. When cock 
No, 2 heaves in sight cock No. 1 descends quietly from his 
perch. All his strut and display are gone—so tightly are his 
feathers now folded that he appears not much more than half the 
size he appeared before. With chins, bodies, and tails almost 
touching the earth the combatants slink along towards each 
other, looking, as they make their way through the grass, more 
like cats or snakes in their movements than like birds. Quickly, 
glidingly, they approach till but a foot or two of space separates 
beak from beak. There, crouched upon the ground, they lie, 
each watching for the slightest motion on the other’s part, and 
expecting each moment that his opponent will engage him in 
deadly fray. They may lie thus for a quarter of an hour, for 
half an hour, for an hour perhaps, doing nothing but glare. 
When two cock pheasants face one another in this manner 
nothing can obviate a scrimmage save disturbance by some 
other creature ; there is no possible escape for any one of them 
should his heart fail him, as the slightest movement he may 
make will bring the other at him like a flash of lightning. While 
we watch our two birds, we see them at a given moment crouched 
cat-like on the ground, and the same moment we see them 
engaged in the most desperate and bloodthirsty of duels, beak 
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and spur playing an equal part. The fight as a general rule 
extends no further than a single bout, the weaker bird quickly 
realising that he is outmatched by his heavier and stronger 
opponent and turning tail and fleeing, hotly pursued by the 
other. 

Then the victor returns to the hens—hens always seem 
to get wind of what is taking place, and draw near to watch the 
fun—and drops his nearer wing and spreads out his tail and turns 
it sidewise towards them so that they can see all its true 
magnificence and glory, and tells them what a famous victory 
it was ; and then he crows yet more mighty challenges to the 
effect that any other cock within earshot is quite welcome to 
come and try conclusions if he thinks he has a ghost of a chance 
of licking a spursman so doughty. Not very infrequently two 
equally matched and equally plucked cocks will fight almost to 
the death ; now and again one will kill another outright or leave 
him dying on the field. I have never had the fortune to witness 
a fight between a pheasant and a barn-door cock, but from 
from what the Rev. J.G. Wood says about such a combat it 
should be rather an interesting sight: ‘ When the two fight, an 
event of no very unfrequent occurrence, the pheasant often gets 
the better of the combat by his irregular mode of proceeding. 
After making two or three strokes up goes the pheasant into a 
tree to breathe awhile, leaving the cock looking about for his 
antagonist. Presently, while his opponent is still bewildered, 
down comes the pheasant again, makes another stroke and 
retires to his branch. The cock gets so puzzled at this mode of 
fighting that he often yields the point.’ 

I am afraid this is a flagrant case of placing gentlemen 
before ladies : I ought to have discussed the hen bird first. 

As, save during the breeding season, the cock pheasant 
seeks the society of other cocks, so does the hen bird give her- 
self up to the society of other hens till Nature tells her that the 
time of mating is at hand. At the proper period she makes 
herself a nest upon the ground. Why is it that this family of 
birds which, with few exceptions, the partridge for instance, 
roosts in trees, has never mastered the art of building nests 
among the branches? The partridge nests on the ground and 
roosts on the ground; the pheasant nests on the ground 
though, through all the leafless months at all events, preferring 
a roosting-place as high as can well be attained. One would 
think that so toothsome and large a family of birds should 
have been the very first to evolve the instinct of nesting aloft 
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to save themselves and their eggs from the attentions of prowl- 
ing preyers. Certainly, in all other ways at least, the family is 
not a dense one—indeed very much the reverse, and perhaps 
even the most wary of all avian families. Yet for some un- 
fathomable reason or another they have always preferred danger 
before safety in this matter. While the golden-crested wren 
takes very good care to place her insignificant self and her 
insignificant eggs well out of reach of any predatory animals, 
the pheasant, an infinitely more considerable bonne bouche, lays 
herself and her clutch open to every danger. The pheasant in 
general has no solitary idea of building a nest beyond scratching 
a hole in the planet and then placing a little rubbish into it. 
Now and again a slightly more advanced bird will deposit her 
eggs in some convenient site a little distance above the ground, 
but only now and again. A few years ago, not far from where 
I am writing these words, a pheasant and a partridge both 
nested on the same partly cut stack of hay. There are 
authentic cases of hen pheasants having nested in the derelict 
nests of other birds ; very few of them, however. Though the 
idea of building her nest in a tree has never occurred to the 
pheasant—or if it has, has never become developed into an 
instinct—the bird possesses two instinctive habits calculated to 
lessen the risk which her method of nesting entails upon herself 
and her eggs. First, before leaving her nest she makes a 
more or less successful attempt—generally less than more—to 
cover the eggs with leaves or other rubbish, and then, as a rule 
—more often than not—flies, instead of running, from the 
vicinity ; secondly, as a rule—more often than not—she again 
breaks her scent by rising on the wing, while yet some consider- 
able distance from the nest, and alighting almost, if not at times 
actually, upon it. The English bird I knew, and knew alone, 
in early boyhood was, as far as individual observation could 
gauge, absolutely constant to the habit of covering her eggs 
and breaking her scent both when leaving and returning to her 
nest. 

The hybrid is more careless. As to whether the pure 
ring neck possessed either of these habits I plead ignorance. 
Probably, I think, she did not. I must confess myself a 
terrible unbeliever in the very widely credited theory that during 
incubation Nature suppresses the scent—some have gone so 
far as to state that such suppression is by an act of volition on 
the bird’s part—-of the hen pheasant, and thus very largely 
safeguards her against attack. It is a pretty theory, but a 
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theory merely. That there may be slightly less scent given off 
by a sitting pheasant than by a pheasant roaming the covert at 
Christmas I do not deny, though I shall continue sceptical in 
the matter till such time as Edison places on the market a 
patent electro-magnetic odorometer capable of recording degrees 
of smell up to 1-100,oo0th of an inch and I have had full 
opportunity of testing it on sitting pheasants at all ranges from 
1 ft. to go yds. 1 know a wide mass of opinion is against me 
in this, but that I cannot help. Heaps of people have seen— 
and so have I seen—a dog pass within a foot or two of a 
sitting pheasant, and never know the pheasant was there ; heaps 
of people have seen—and so have I—a retriever’s nose within a 
foot or two of a squatting wounded partridge, and the retriever 
quite ignorant of the partridge’s whereabouts. It is all a 
question of the relative positions of the dog, the bird, and the 
wind ; a dog cannot scent a bird if the wind carries the scent 
away from him. Let any one wishing to convince himself as to 
whether or no there is any appreciable diminution of the scent 
given off by a nesting pheasant select a day when a fair breeze 
is blowing, and then take a good, keen-nosed, poaching terrier 
in a line which will bring the dog twenty yards or so to the 
leeward of the bird, and notice the result. I have seen such a 
dog go up wind like an arrow, and almost as straight as an 
arrow’s course——and on one occasion I saw the dog’s enterprise 
and dash rewarded with a very fair mouthful of feathers. 

The hen pheasant—but this after all is only like nearly every 
other bird—is a devoted mother up till the time when her young 
are able to do for themselves. Sometimes one may approach 
within a step of her on her eggs before fear forces her to flight. 
There is at least one thoroughly authenticated instance of a 
sitting bird allowing herself to be stroked without leaving her 
nest. Softly beautiful are the little downy chicks, and surely 
the most precocious of chicks too, when they make their 
appearance. Mother and youngsters together constitute a 
picture than which none in the bird world is more pretty. 
Unceasing are the mother’s watchfulness and caution; instantly 
do the young take heed of the low warning note that tells of 
danger or suspected danger, and drop flat in the handiest hollow 
or under the nearest scrap of shelter. Against every natural 
background those tiny velvety balls of infantile pheasant are 
almost invisible—and well do the velvety balls know it. 

One has heard it debated which bird is the first to rise in 
the morning. Taking that period of the year when bird-music 
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is at its highest, and putting that dissipated nocturnal reveller, 
the nightingale, out of the question, my own experience as to 
the order of the notes of birds which greet the ear during the 
hour of dawn has always resulted in detecting those of the 
lark and the cuckoo before any others’—sometimes the cuckoo’s 
first, sometimes the lark’s. What birds in any particular locality 
are the earliest to make themselves heard in the morning it is 
very easy to determine ; what birds first stir from their night 
resting-places no one can accurately ascertain. On my own 
part, I am disposed to give the palm for early rising to the 
pheasant. One may walk across a meadow at the earliest 
paling of a winter day’s dawn and put up a lark or a covey of 
partridges, and it is impossible to say whether either the lark or 
the covey had yet stirred from its sleeping-place or whether it 
was disturbed therefrom by one’s footsteps ; but if one puts up 
a pheasant in the same field it is certain that the bird was not 
sleeping there, but had left its perch and wandered forth to the 
field in search of foed. On various occasions—let me say six 
at least—when making for some favourable point for the morn- 
ing flight at a time when there was barely light at all in the east, 
and when a bird the size of a duck, except against the sky, 
would be invisible a quarter of a gunshot away, I have put up 
a pheasant on the open marsh. In answer to your mental 
question : No, I did not see the birds, but I am convinced that 
it is out of the question for a trained ear to mistake the sound 
made by a pheasant rising near at hand for the sound made by 
any other rising bird. Pheasants, as every one knows, sleep 
on the ground during the leafy months. But cover of some 
kind they will have. Low scrub, coarse grass, a field of roots 
adjoining the wood—any of these afford sufficient cover, and 
the birds will pass the night among them. And this is only 
from the budding of the trees till the fall of the leaf. Irrefut- 
able evidence alone would make me think it possible that in 
mid-winter a pheasant ever spent his night on bare ground two 
or three hundred yards from the nearest cover. 

Was the pheasant once as much a water-fowl as the moor- 
hen is a water-fowl now? Why not? The river valley is the 
natural haunt of most of the Phasianidze. The English bird 
came, as we have seen, from the banks of the Phasis ; the ring 
neck shows marked partiality for the vicinity of water when 
attainable, and from what one gleans is also native to the low 
land, as are nearly all the dozen or so varieties which closely 
approach Colchicus and himself. Prixcipalis, an Afrikander, is 
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said by Mr. Condie Stephen to ‘abound in the reeds fringing 
the river, rising in places in far larger numbers than I have seen 
at any battue in England. You can imagine what a quantity 
there must be from the fact that we killed more than four 
hundred on our march of thirty miles up the river.’ Major 
Yate writes: ‘It is extraordinary what a number of pheasants 
there are in the reed swamps of this valley, and this year they 
seem to be even more numerous than last. I know of no 
country in the world where one can get such good real wild- 
pheasant shooting as this. . . . The reeds are so thick, and the 
birds, especially the old cocks, so strong, that it is very hard to 
bag one’s bird even after it is shot.’ Dr. Aitchison says of the 
same bird: ‘It not only wades through the water in trying to 
make from one point of vantage to another, but swims, and 
seems to be quite at home in these thickets, where there is 
always water to the depth of two or three feet.’ When a 
traveller records having encountered a pheasant in some wild 
district, it is well nigh always in the vicinity of water that the 
bird was seen. Putting things together and placing out of 
court the one or two, or two or three, pheasants (I have no 
means of reference at hand) whose native haunts are on the 
uplands, we find the family as a whole to be dwellers by the 
water side. 

The wild run pheasant in England instinctively seeks 
watery land, and is never so strong, so thriving, so flesh- 
carrying a bird as when one bags him in a marshy country ; 
give him the run of marsh and dyke, an osier bed or two which 
he may use use for mid-day shelter, and a conveniently handy 
tree wherein he may roost when the leaf has fallen, and you 
place him in his very element. But the strongest evidence 
pointing to the probability that circumstances have evolved the 
pheasant from a water bird to a land bird lies in his possession, 
let me say retention, of the swimming instinct. Comparatively 
few people seem to be aware how thoroughly at home the 
pheasant is in the water when circumstances compel him to 
enter it. A barn-dcor hen who, happening to have made a 
mistake of some kind, finds herself in the middle of the farm 
pond will flap and flounder, and flounder and flap, and then 
lapse into a state of stagnation, and if left alone will drown— 
very likely within a yard or two of the brink. She has no idea 
of swimming—her own branch of the family never had, or if 
they ever had, it was at so remote a period that no shred of 
natatory instinct remains in existence to-day. With the 
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pheasant it is very different. A winged bird falling in the 
water is quite familiar with what circumstances demand. 
Instead of flapping and floundering like the barn-door hen, 
he swims swiftly away with the ease of a duck, and not merely 
that, but will dive like a duck too if hotly pressed. The 
pheasant in England does not, I think, ever take to the water 
for sheer pleasure, though he will do so, not very infrequently 
either, when seeking to avoid danger. This comes about thus : 
One of his strongest instincts is to slink away on the approach 
of a foe, and not to expose himself by taking wing as long as 
he thinks he can judiciously continue to slink ; when, while 
attempting to slink away in this manner, he happens to 
encounter water, the instinct to persevere in his slinking and 
not to expose himself by flight is occasionally of sufficient force 
to prompt him to enter the water, and, aware that he can 
swim, he swims. Young pheasants unable to fly, or fearing to 
trust themselves to so lengthy a flight, have been known to 
swim a river across which their mother had flown. The very 
first move made by a wild bird when her brood are out of 
the shell is to lead them to the nearest water—and she keeps 
them within ready touch of it till they become independent. 
What a shy, wild, wary creature the pheasant is !—hope- 
lessly outside the pale of domestication as we apply the word 
to the living things we keep about us. The mallard raised 
from the egg of a purely wild bird will place himself on terms 
of complete familiarity with his owner, and will remain faithful 
throughout life to the spot of his birth if the food and water 
supply continue ample ; the pheasant, even if the descendant of 
twenty generations of penned birds will, if from the first 
accustomed to the presence of human beings, show itself fairly 
fearless during babyhood, but then in a very, very short time 
the bird’s unconquerable instinctive timidity asserts itself and 
the early tameness is gone for ever. Only the most careful 
handling of, and selection from, hundreds of generations of 
penned birds could produce a breed of pheasant as domesti- 
cated as the farmyard fowl, and I think the hundreds would 
have to be extended to thousands before such a breed came 
into fixed existence. Ina pen the pheasant can be kept only 
comparatively tame ; he is never really at ease in the presence 
of man. At liberty his familiarity with us is strictly reduced to 
a question of yards. Like so many others I have tried my 
utmost to keep young pheasants tame, and like so many others 
have failed conspicuously. Instances there are, it is true, in 
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which individual birds have managed to overcome their instinc- 
tive timidity, but such instances are extremely rare, and count 
for nothing in the general question. 

The pheasant’s dietary commends itself.as worthy of brief 
attention. A wide one it is—vastly wider than that of most 
birds. Few things, indeed, which he encounters in his ramblings 
come amiss to him. Green matter of many kinds he revels in ; 
young clover and all members of the cabbage tribe afford him 
infinite delight, but lettuce, when he finds access to some quiet 
garden, is perhaps his greatest luxury in the way of saladings. 
Other green food being unavailable he falls back on grass. 
Flowers of various sorts are delicacies eagerly devoured. He 
eats potatoes and Jerusalem artichokes—the latter often 
especially planted for his delectation—with avidity ; to farm 
roots he frequently shows himself firmly addicted. Of carrots, 
too, he is remarkably fond. All tribes of fruit he relishes to 
the last degree. Corn and pulse of every denomination are as 
manna to him, his bias towards them relatively swaying him 
strongly in the direction of oats and beans. No wild seed does 
he disdain—of all the seeds sown by the farmer he likes to take 
whatsoever proportion his scratchings and searchings may 
reveal. The galls—often called spangles—on decaying oak 
leaves he consumes to a large extent during the winter months. 
Hawthorn berries, hips, chestnuts, acorns, beech-masts, and 
hazel nuts are all pressed into his menu. He will unearth and 
devour buttercup tubers for hours at a stretch. Insects of 
every size and every flavour are gone coons whensoever they 
place themselves within his reach, the grasshopper being 
perhaps the veriest tit-bit among them all. Caterpillars, grubs, 
snails, and wireworms suit his palate admirably. The good he 
does on wireworm infested land is incalculable, the number of 
wireworms destroyed by him almost incredible. Over eleven 
hundred have been counted in the crop of a single bird. Now 
and again strange side dishes make their way into the pheasant’s 
bill of fare. He will kill and eat a field mouse by way of a 
change, slow-worms he is rather partial to, while even adders he 
has been known to swallow. Rather a curious taste of his——a 
taste by no means infrequently acquired—is that of eating shot. 
The cause of the death of many a shot-eating bird has puzzled 
many a keeper. After the shooting season has begun a 
pheasant is found dead, or if not dead in a semi-paralysed 
condition, emaciated and dying. External examination shows 
no sign of injury ; internal examination very likely discloses 
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nothing. The bird has been brought to its unhappy state by 
blood poisoning due to eating shot. If the gizzard itself does 
not afford proof of the presence of lead, chemical tests will at 
once reveal its existence in the blood. The sharp particles of 
flint or gravel in the pheasant’s gizzard quickly grind a shot 
pellet to dust and the lead becomes assimilated with the food. 
There can be little doubt that the bird is unable to discriminate 
between the properties of lead and stone, and that when 
swallowing a crushed pellet it does so quite under the impression 
that the lead is silicious matter. A dozen or so pellets have 
been taken from a pheasant’s gizzard. 

Just a brief closing glance at the general question of feathers. 
The crossing between Colchicus and Torguatus has given us a 
bird in which plumage of immense variation is found, while the 
fashion of fostering the increase of yet further kinds of pheasants 
promises to make this variation still more involved. Then there 
are the pied birds, from those with but a blanched feather or 
two to those which are nearly white. After the latter, the pure 
white specimens, the occurrence of which is not so very rare. 
The pied and quite white birds are unaccountable freaks. To 
the best of my knowledge no attempt to fix a pied or white 
strain has ever met with success, for the progeny of such birds 
seldom show any disposition to reproduce the plumage of their 
parents, but prefer to don the ordinary hues of more remote 
ancestors. A white or a much pied bird may live in a covert 
for years, and all those years may remain the only bird there 
which has a white feather on its body. Nature’s averseness to 
the continuity of white plumage in the pheasant argues that the 
bird can lay no claim to descent from a white ancestry in the far 
back past ; for if there were such a descent, and white feathers 
were a throwing back to a superseded albino type, the white 
should show—which it does not show—a strong tendency 
towards perpetuation. The cause of white feathers is therefore 
to be regarded as proximate and not telegonic. Corn diet 
most likely lies at the root of the matter. Not that it is to be 
considered at all improbable that careful artificial selection 
might fix a pure white strain. A strain lacking vigour com- 
pared with the coloured bird it would almost assuredly be, for, 
as a general rule, the more white a pheasant has upon it the less 
robust is the bird itself, and the less robust are its offspring. A 
covert containing only a pure white stock would be a decidedly 
showy thing in the sporting way. 
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THE BLOODHOUND AS A SPORTING DOG 


BY RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
: A cry more tuneable 

Was never holia’d to, nor cheer’d with horn. 


Judge when you hear. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


TuaT the bloodhound fails to occupy the high position amongst 
sporting dogs to which, by reason of its high qualities, it would 
seem to be entitled—that it is, in fact, perhaps less understood 
than any other of the canine race—must be a matter of surprise 
and regret to all who have any personal knowledge of its 
capabilities, and to all who remember its associations with the 
old-time romances which have been so frequently celebrated in 
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song and prose. It surely cannot be that the old-fashioned 
idea of its ferocity which its name suggests still deters many 
from making a canine friend of this noble creature, for it is now 
pretty well known that it is in no way allied to the Cuban 
blood-hound of slave-hunting notoriety, and that for gentleness 
and affection it has few rivals. It is this trait in its character, 
combined with its unequalled power of scent, its patience, 
sagacity, and perseverance under difficulties, which makes it 


WORKING OUT A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


eminently fitted for the sport which has hitherto been indulged 
in by so few. 

Hunting the clean boot is a sport in which rapid strides 
have been made since the public trials at Warwick in 1886, and 
at no time within recent years has it attained a higher state of 
proficiency than the present. Much of the credit for this state 
of things is due to Mr. Edwin Brough of Scarborough, who, 
since 1871, has been a most enthusiastic breeder and trainer of 
bloodhounds, and whose bitch ‘Kickshaw ’96’ is probably the 
finest worker known to the present generation. 

As showing the tremendous amount of interest taken in the 
bloodhound by Mr. Brough, and the great success which has 
attended his kennels, the following magnificent record may be 
mentioned in passing: No fewer than 714 prizes have been 
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secured by his hounds, and of these 386 were firsts, 132 specials, 
and 49 championships, the remainder consisting of 105 seconds 
and 42 thirds. Probably his greatest triumphs on the show 
bench have been his winning outright the Kennel Club’s 
Challenge Cup for Bloodhounds, the Rollo Shield on nine 
occasions, and the Deakin Cup for the best Sporting Hound, 
which he also won outright. But as it is of the bloodhound as 
a sporting dog that this article purports to treat the above 


TAKING A LINE OVER A RIVER 


brief allusion to the records of the famous Wyndyate Kennels 
must suffice. 

Many instances might be given of the use of the bloodhound 
in hunting wild animals, but space forbids more than a passing 
mention of one pack. Lord Wolverton hunted deer with a 
bloodhound pack and on Lord Carrington obtaining this pack 
he hunted it for a season in Buckinghamshire ; it was then 
offered for sale in 1881 at Tattersall’s, at Rugby. Only a 
couple and a half were then sold, but on the rest being offered 
a short time afterwards at Cheri’s, Paris, that celebrated French 
sportsman, the Count Le Couteulx de Canteleu, purchased the 
remainder with which he hunted the wild boar. They proved 
very satisfactory in many ways but were somewhat lacking 
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in the necessary courage required for this pursuit, and the 
Count, having no collaborateur in France, his being the only 
pack of bloodhounds, did not persevere with them. In his 
present pack of English foxhounds, however, he has a dog 
descended from his bloodhounds, but with a slight cross, which 
is very fast, possessed of a fine voice and is so courageous and 
powerful that he can throw down a very big boar. Mention of 
this hound’s voice reminds one that though bloodhounds give 
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tongue freely when hunting a wild animal they are frequently 
quite mute when hunting man. 

Sufficient has been said to show the capabilities of the 
bloodhound in hunting a quarry other than man, but with the 
latter as a sport there appears to be the possibility of gaining a 
good deal of genuine health-giving enjoyment where it is 
impossible to hunt on a larger scale. How often during a 
hunting season are the meets too far away—to say nothing of 
the days for which there is no fixture, besides which there are 
the mer'hs when there is no hunting at all. To every true 
sportsman who takes an intelligent interest in hunting, and who 
keenly appreciates the working of hounds, it would be possible, 
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with the aid of one or two couples of bloodhounds, to fill in 
such blank days as those mentioned, by hunting the clean boot. 
In such sport it goes without saying that the best of hunting 
men would be able to add something to their stock of know- 
ledge concerning the mystery of ‘scent,’ whilst probably the 
interest in keenly watching hounds work would be quickened 
in others, hitherto absolutely indifferent on this point—and so 
sport would benefit all round. 

To enjoy the sport of hunting man there need be no occa- 
sion to go in for the bloodhound on a large scale—in fact one 
hound alone would be sufficient where circumstances prohibited 
a larger kennel. Friendly trials might be arranged with one’s 
neighbours, and most enjoyable runs indulged in, The hounds 
could be followed either on foot or on horseback ; on a good 
scenting day the latter method would be a great advantage, for 
under favourable conditions bloodhounds go so fast that one 
requires to be well mounted to keep with them. If hunted on 
foot, with an unknown line, the hounds should be held ina 
leash, or they will quickly leave their followers behind ; but 
when possible a much better way is for the runner to runa 
ring, when the hounds can be allowed to go free, the followers 
easily crossing from one point to another. If preferred the 
quarry may be mounted. This, however, would not be 
altogether desirable unless it were intended always to hunt 
mounted, as the best results are undoubtedly obtained where 
the hounds are entered to one particular scent, and kept to that 
only. From this it must not be inferred that the same person 
or horse should always be hunted, but that the scent should be 
either that of the clean boot or the horse, the runners being 
changed as often as desired. It is undoubtedly best to afford 
no artificial aid whatever to the hounds—such practices as 
smearing the boots with blood, liver, or horseflesh being to say 
the least, most undesirable. 

With tact and patience bloodhounds can be entered to hunt 
the clean boot very quickly, and they may be trained as young 
as three or four months—the earlier the better. The best way 
to train—and this is the system adopted by Mr. Brough—is to 
let them first run some one they know. The runner should 
caress the hounds and let them see him start away. He should 
then get out of sight as quickly as possible, run about 200 yards 
straight up wind on grass, and hide himself. The hunter 
should know the line chosen exactly and take the hounds over it, 
encouraging them to hunt until they find, when they should be 
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rewarded with a piece of meat. This should be patiently 
repeated several times until the hounds get their heads fairly 
down, but when they once begin to hunt they rapidly im- 
prove and thoroughly enjoy the sport. At first everything 
should be made as easy as possible, and the difficulties should 
be increased gradually. The first difficulties might consist of 
having the line crossed by other persons—by increasing the 
time before laying hounds on, or by crossing roads, &c. Pups, 
when old enough, should be taught to jump fearlessly, and 


KICKSHAW SWIMMING 


swim brooks, &c. A very good plan when hounds have begun 
to run fairly well is for the runner to take with him a bundle 
of sticks, pointed at one end, with a piece of white paper stuck 
in a cleft at the other. These he should stick in the ground 
whenever he makes a turn or crosses a fence, inclining them in 
the direction in which he intends to go next. By this means 
the person hunting the hounds will have some idea of the cor- 
rectness of their work—though many good hounds do not 
always run nearest the line, sometimes running hard on a 
good scenting day fifty yards or even more to leeward of it. 
Of course the sticks should be taken up after the run to 
prevent mistakes on future occasions, and they can be 
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dispensed with altogether when hounds have learnt to run 
with confidence. 

They will soon begin to cast for themselves, and to try back if 
they overrun the line ; no assistance whatever should be given 
them as long as they continue working on their own accord, for 
self-reliance is most important. The line should be changed as 
frequently as possible, and it is undesirable to run hounds over 
the exact line of a previous course. When thoroughly trained 
there is very little fear of the bloodhound, when hunting, 


FINDING A PERFECT STRANGER AFTER A RUN 


changing from one scent to another, in the way that foxhounds 
so often change foxes, for it will hold to the true line in a manner 
which calls for the greatest admiration, and which is truly a 
pleasure to see. As an instance of their remarkable power in 
this direction it may be mentioned that some years ago a couple 
of bloodhounds were kept in connection with a pack of stag- 
hounds in Derbyshire. It was by no means an infrequent 
occurrence for a hunted deer to take refuge among a herd in 
some park, and when this happened the pack was whipped off, 
and the bloodhounds laid on. They would stick to the hunted 
deer until they got him clear of the herd when the pack would 
be laid on again and the chase continued. The best results are 
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always obtained by training hounds singly, though it is well to 
hunt them together at times, or they may refuse to work with 
other hounds, or overrun the line through jealousy. If it is 
intended to bring a hound to such a state of excellence that it 
may be used in busy thoroughfares, it is advisable to take it into 
the noise and bustle of a town as much as possible, but if only 
intended for use in the open country, with occasional spells of 
road work, this is not necessary. 

From what has been briefly written it will be seen that 


KICKSHAW AT HOME 


hunting the clean boot may easily be added to the pleasures of 
country life ; however limited one’s own property may be there 
should be little difficulty in obtaining the necessary permission 
to cross sufficient land to make up any number of good runs, 
and this form of hunting has the advantage that a course can 
always be chosen in the direction one desires to take, and no 
damage whatever need be done. Most interesting and instruc- 
tive experiments might be easily tried by means of the blood- 
hound, and many points on which hunting men differ might be 
put to a series of useful tests—such, for instance, as whether 
scent is destroyed by a sudden frost, and, if so, whether totally 
or only temporarily, and in the latter case whether the line 
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could be taken up again immediately on a thaw setting in— 
perhaps some days afterwards. Other ‘knotty’ points would 
readily suggest themselves to the observant sportsman, and, in 
short, the possibilities of the sport, with constant training, are 
inexhaustible, to say nothing of the additional excitement which 
may at any time be presented by the tracking of burglars, 
poultry thieves, &c. 

That there is a great deal to be done yet before the blood- 
hound attains that degree of excellence which characterised its 
tracking powers in days gone by, is very evident ; for although 
our present hounds are far better in those characteristics which 
denote special scenting power than those of a hundred years 
ago, it used to be easy to hunt man with twenty-four hours’ 
start, whilst ‘ Kickshaw’s’ best performance in public was pro- 
bably (with ‘Clotho ’96’)in a match at Winslow, Bucks, in 1899, 
when the line was two hours ten minutes cold. Mr. Brough’s 
hounds, however, when out exercising one morning at seven 
o’clock, picked up the line of a man who had left work the 
previous evening at six o’clock, and worked it out without 
difficulty. 

In conclusion it had, perhaps, better be made perfectly clear 
that no danger whatever attaches to the runner, even though 
hounds have never seen him before, for when they have 
succeeded in running him down their only demonstration will 
be one of joy at having brought their quest to a successful issue. 
As a matter of fact they seem to hunt with greater appreciation 
the line of a perfect stranger than that of one who frequently 
runs for them. 

In the event of any readers of the Badminton deciding to 
supplement the endeavours of such well-known friends of the 
bloodhound as Mrs. Oliphant, Lieutenant-Colonel Joynson, Mr. 
Brough, and others, to bring it back to that high standard as a 
tracker of which it is capable, may they find the sport of 
hunting the clean boot both highly instructive and thoroughly 
enjoyable, and may they feel some of the keen enthusiasm of 
Mr. Brough, who says: ‘I know nothing more delightful than 
to see bloodhounds working out a scent carefully under varying 
circumstances, and to hear their sonorous, deep, bell-like note.’ 
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THE PAST CRICKET SEASON 


BY HOME GORDON 


IN the September issue of the Badminton Magazine it fell to 
my lot to review the tour of the Australians, and that article 
had to be written before stumps were pitched for the final and 
glorious Test Match at the Oval which furnished the finest 
example of British pluck in playing an uphill game that has 
ever been witnessed in the long series of these encounters. 
Now, with yet more daring, I am attempting to summarise the 
cricket season before the players are gathered together for the 
Scarborough Festival. Emboldened by the kindly reception 
which a similar epitome met with a year ago, I am still 
conscious of all the perils that beset an effort fraught with such 
temerity. Yet, as the main lines on which the results will run 
are now plain, there is some excuse for these suggestive obser- 
vations. 

Never did a season open amid such eager anticipation ; 
never has any predecessor left memories of keener disappoint- 
ment. After our cycle of fine summers, we appear to have 
entered on another bad series, and even the aquatic orgies of 
1879 have been surpassed by the heavy downpours, the chilly 
atmosphere and the depressing light which have characterised 
the miserable summer that is now past. The cricket, largely 
affected by these inclement adjuncts, has been of an unsatis- 
factory nature. ‘True, the Australians have proved themselves 
a magnificent side, but so powerful were they that, apart from 
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representative matches, it was felt that their fixtures were 
often mere exhibition games ; indeed, so thoroughly had they 
the best of the various encounters that it may appear ungracious 
to lay stress on the fact that they have been blessed with a lot 
of luck. Their bowling—which, apart from the wily deliveries 
of Mr. Trumble, possessed more quantity than absolutely 
superior quality—-has never been collared, and if the rain 
materially affected their receipts it at least prevented our 
visitors from becoming stale. 

That other great source of interest in former seasons—the 
County Championship—has throughout been a foregone con- 
clusion, and beyond doubt the apathy shown by spectators 
everywhere may in great measure be set down to the convic- 
tion that Yorkshire always had matters all their own way. No 
one desires to deny that they played far finer cricket than any 
other side and fully deserved their success ; but whether this 
prolonged and immense superiority benefits the game is a 
debatable matter. A keen competition between several counties 
struggling for first place until the very last fixtures arouses 
more enthusiasm and tends to develop valuable moral 
qualities. 

Rightly or wrongly, county cricket depends largely on gate- 
money, and, therefore, it is not good news that, apart from the 
extra matches with the Australians, a considerable diminution 
of receipts will be found in nearly every balance-sheet. Never 
were cricket articles so eagerly perused, but the public appa- 
rently prefers to read about all the matches in progress rather 
than be present at the one in the neighbourhood. To see only 
four thousand people watch Surrey v. Lancashire at the Oval 
is a diminution indeed from the crowds when Messrs. Hornby 
and Key were the respective captains. Nor was this an excep- 
tional case. Of course the Test Matches overshadowed county 
engagements, but both at Birmingham and Sheffield the attend- 
ances at these national encounters were hardly so vast as 
might have been expected. At the Oval, however, fifty thousand 
people paid to see ‘the final,’ and the enthusiasm when 
Mr. Gilbert Jessop achieved his century will be memorable 
for at least a generation. Four cricketers will for ever be 
associated with this remarkable match—-Mr. Trumble, whose 
bowling, at its pace, has never been surpassed in the history of 
cricket: the Hon. F. S. Jackson, who first stemmed our 
downfall; Mr. Jessop and Hirst, whose courageous batting was 
absolutely invaluable. Inthe opinion of one of the finest judges, 
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himself the hero of earlier Test Matches, Mr. Darling com- 
mitted an error in not availing himself more freely of the wily 
deliveries of Mr. Noble. 

Fortunately for the peace of a protracted season, the 
threatened discussion over the Amateur question was tacitly 
shelved, and the purchase of the services of Mr. Victor Trumper 
by an English county appears to have failed. This is a matter 
for congratulation, because a county team ought not to be 
manufactured through the generosity of a few wealthy indi- 
viduals. Indeed, Yorkshire’s rule that no one shall play who 
was not born within the county is an ideal we should like to see 
realised elsewhere. Inthe actual encounters themselves, cricket 
suffered even more than before from the low standard of fielding 
prevalent, and there was a tendency to exaggerate leg-break 
bowling until at times the positions taken up by the fieldsmen 
on the on-side became positively absurd. Stimulated by the 
discussion on the obstruction question, umpires enforced the 
_ penalty far more freely, but certain individuals gave deplorable 
exhibitions of this perversion of batting. Of unfair bowling 
there was far less. Great curiosity had been aroused about the 
delivery of Mr. Saunders, but it was not until the final Test 
Match that the present writer saw reason for objection. How- 
ever, several of the umpires did not like his action, though none 
had the courage to penalise him. The extension of the crease 
did not check no-balls so much as was expected, and the pro- 
fessionals who made most use of the additional space did not 
appear to have thereby gained much advantage. 

A curious breach of the law of cricket, undoubtedly made 
through inadvertence, is chiefly remarkable for its subsequent 
lack of reprimand. A promising and excellent batsman, 
Mr. L. D. Brownlee, after playing for Somersetshire v. Oxford 
University, began to appear regularly for Gloucestershire. An 
appeal to the Committee of M.C.C. about this breach of the 
law prohibiting a man from playing for two counties in the 
same season elicited the reply that the ruling body would only 
take cognisance if some other county protested. It is obvious 
that this is a most dangerous precedent. Assume that, for the 
benefit of a Surrey professional, Yorkshire, which is to meet the 
Metropolitan county, agrees that for the sake of the gate-money 
Tyldesley, Trott and Llewellyn may be drafted into the Surrey 
side, the law can thus be broken with impunity, because, how- 
ever much the Committee may disapprove, if Yorkshire raises 
no objection the matter must be dropped. I have, of course, 
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stated a preposterous hypothetical case, but some strange con- 
sequences may ensue. Several men have already represented 
a minor and a first-class county in the same season, which is 
just as illegal, but Mr. Brownlee is the first who has played for 
two prominent shires. In 1892, when Somersetshire had to 
obtain outside assistance for their fixture with Cambridge 
University, it was agreed to describe the visitors as Mr. H. T. 
Hewett’s Eleven, and the match has never been regarded as 
one of the county’s fixtures. 

The standard of both University elevens was distinctly low, 
and Mr. S. H. Day’s 117 not out was not only the finest feature 
of a dull Inter-University encounter, but had much to do with 
the victory of Cambridge by five wickets when set 272 on 
fourth hands. His figures in the annual encounters with 
Oxford show that the old Malvern boy has altogether scored 
305 runs with the fine average of 61, and his excellent batting 
for Kent, stylish and watchful in character, emphasises his value 
to any team. Mr. E. M. Dowson, with bat and ball, improved 
on his previous University efforts, but Mr. E. R. Wilson, the 
captain, was only happy when the old Harrovian and himself 
shared the bowling, so that the pair actually took 119 out of 
the 155 wickets captured by the Light Blues. Mr. C. H. M. 
Ebden proved a steady defensive bat, but so moderate were the 
rest that the exclusion of Mr. K. R. B. Fry seemed unwise, 
although his form against the Australians was most disap- 
pointing. 

Oxford had not one bowler with any pretensions to be first- 
class, but their batting was undeniably more interesting than that 
of their opponents. Mr. W. Findlay, always a fine wicket-keeper, 
made a remarkable advance with the willow. He possesses 
no strokes and is monotonous to watch, but few amateurs 
are so troublesome to dislodge, and on the principle that runs 
come if you can stay long enough, he has taken a notable 
place in first-class averages. It was feared that, by going to the 
West Indies, Mr. E. W. Dillon had failed to satisfy the University 
authorities, but his services were not lost and he made a lot of 
runs. As he, with Mr. Findlay, put on 118 and 86 for the first 
wicket against Cambridge, their joint services were substantially 
useful, however leisurely the methods. The captain, Mr. C. H. B. 
Marsham, made almost as great progress as his old school- 
fellow, Mr. Findlay. Although he had scored a century against 
Cambridge last year, he could not keep his place in the Kent 
team. But this season his steady batting has yielded a succes- 
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sion of big scores. He will never be attractive to watch, but 
he is amazingly difficult to dismiss, and once he has played 
himself in, he makes runs at a good pace. Much will be heard 
of Mr. W. H. B. Evans, the freshman from Malvern, who has 
now thrown in his lot with Hampshire instead of Worcester- 
shire. A nephew of Mr. A. H. Evans, the famous Dark Blue 
bowler, who in 1879 scattered the wickets of all opponents, 
though his action aroused invidious criticism, this young cricketer 
showed a grace and a facility for employing a large variety of 
good strokes which should ensure his future being most success- 
ful. As Mr. Bonham-Carter achieved the undesirable spectacles 
in the University match, it may be mentioned that others who 
have earned this unpopular presentation in the historic encounter 
include Messrs. Frank Marchant, T. C. O’Brien, W. Blacker, 
A. H. Heath, H. G. Tylecote, H. Bassett, M. J. Dauglish, C. M. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, and W. G. Grace, jun. Something is 
wrong in a system which does not afford adequate trials to such 
promising University cricketers as Messrs. C. H. Boddington, 
M. R. Herbert, J. E. Raphael, C. D. Mclvor, and L. D. 
Brownlee, who ought all to get their colours in years to come. 

Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s proved a very one-sided 
match, Braund, Denton and Lockwood absolutely collaring 
the amateur attack. For the latter the services of Mr. T. C. 
Ross, an Irishman, were enlisted, and his appearance will be 
mainly memorable for the fact that he never sent down any 
trial balls. Would that in this all would emulate him! The 
Players were not well selected, for Barnes, Haigh and Llewellyn 
had all strong claims. Mr. Gilbert Jessop, making one of his 
rare appearances as a regular trundler, rattled out a good many 
of his opponents, and performed the same feat for his county 
against the Australians when his eight wickets cost some thirteen 
runs each. At the Oval the professional element was more 
powerful than at St. John’s Wood, and the game is noteworthy 
because it afforded one of the earliest occasions for Hayward 
to display some glimpse of his old skill. The veteran G. O. M. of 
cricket and Mr. Charles McGahey were here both prominent as 
run-getters. The London County Club had a distinctly vigorous 
season, and it is a pity that the games played upon the pretty 
Sydenham enclosure are not a little more serious. At the same 
time, nothing so phenomenal as the batting of Mr. W. Smith in 
Ig0I occupied public notice. At Lord’s, the secretary put up 
in the pavilion placards requesting captains to assist in carrying 
out the law that only two minutes must elapse between the fall 
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of a wicket and the resumption of play. The laudable effort 
failed to effect much reform, the Australians being especially 
dilatory in this matter. Of the first-class fixures fulfilled by 
M.C.C. not much need be said. A great side was put into the 
field against the Colonials, but in the return encounter the 
feebleness of the eleven was disappointing, even when due 
allowance was made for the fact that most of the counties were 
engaged. Against Cambridge a powerful side scored prodigiously, 
but on other occasions none could have more deeply realised 
the inadequacy of the club teams than the President and 
Secretary. At the same time the weakness of the ground staff 
both in batting and bowling must be pen, and will probably 
be remedied before next year. 

If Hirst hardly bowled so well, and if Mr. Frank Mitchell 
was lost to Yorkshire, the absence of the latter was com- 
pletely compensated by the return of the Hon. F. S. Jackson 
in superb form, and by the ability of Haigh to bear the brunt 
of a season’s work. The amateur, playing with superb con- 
fidence, was also more effective than ever with the ball, while 
many are of opinion that the omission of Haigh from the 
National Team was a grave error. The vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Wainwright was filled by Washington. This 
admirable Jeft-handed bat only needs to avoid cramping his 
cricket by stepping in front of his wicket. He is also a won- 
derful field, who not only covers more ground in the country 
than any other player, but also possesses a safe pair of hands. 
Mr. T.L. Taylor, albeit his mannerism of playing quite close to 
his legs seems perilous, is one of the foremost bats of the day. 
Hirst is a deadly punisher of all classes of bowling. Tunnicliffe 
and Brown have been possibly less consistent in run-getting than 
of yore, but Denton, always good to watch, has made a notable 
advance, being one of the four finest batsmen of the day on a 
wet wicket; and Lord Hawke, for the first time in his career, 
made centuries at Lord’s and the Oval, the latter one of the 
finest innings of the whole season. Rhodes still is the foremost 
bowler of his pace whenever he can get the wicket to give him 
the least assistance, and directly he loses his skill with the ball 
will become a fine bat. The co-operative work of the side in 
the field, in conjunction with old Hunter’s quiet efficiency 
behind the sticks, was really the secret of the phenomenal 
success which has been placed on record. If in the last eighty 
engagements only two have been lost, the Yorkshiremen will 
not grudge that brace of triumphs to Somersetshire, and the 
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two defeats only throw into relief the high standard of the 
champion team in every department. At the same time, it is 
impossible to lay too much stress on the enormous advantage 
experienced by the same side playing so frequently together, 
and upon the sympathetic and judicious captaincy of Lord 
Hawke, who handles his men with superlative discrimination. 

A limited number of men playing well together was no 
characteristic of Lancashire. It was even observed by an 
irate member in the Manchester pavilion that one eleven knew 
not the next eleven which would do battle for the County 
Palatine ; and the constant changes worked disastrously so far 
as combination was concerned. Naturally, the two England 
representatives, Mr. MacLaren and Tyldesley, were the back- 
bone of the shire, and the little professional batted with even 
finer consistency than in former seasons. There was an absolute 
plethora of efficient wicket-keepers, and the Oxonian, Mr. W. 
Findlay, was a valuable acquisition in August. To replace 
Mr. Harold Garnett, who could rarely find time to play, a very 
useful amateur was discovered in Mr. G. Potter, a batsman who 
combines vigorous tactics with soundness. Hallows and I’Anson 
ought by now to have convinced a reluctant committee that 
they are very valuable performers with both bat and _ ball. 
The keen energy of Mr. A. Eccles also deserves a word 
of appreciation. Prior to the beginning of the programme 
it appeared as though he were to be captain, but Mr. MacLaren 
resumed his old position, though the basis of the arrangement 
between him and the executive was not made public. Among 
a multitude of moderate bowlers, the services of Webb might 
have been more utilised, and it was the emphatic weakness of 
this department, and the uncertainty as to Barnes, which did 
much to mitigate the powerful batting. Albert Ward’s benefit 
was one worthy to commemorate the honourable career of this 
eminent cricketer. 

Somersetshire have always earned an enviable repute for 
showing spirited cricket, and this year their close finishes have 
provided the most sporting element in county fixtures. Besides 
beating Yorkshire by one wicket, they scored success by the 
same narrow margin against Middlesex, and a victory by two 
wickets over Kent. A side dependent on amateurs for the bulk 
of its batting must be subject to variations, and certainly the 
performances were uneven. But, on the whole, this was the 
best season the Western County has enjoyed since the retire- 
ment of Mr. H. T. Hewett. Braund was the first in England 
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to obtain both a hundred wickets and a thousand runs in 1902, 
and to-day no one shows more of the spirit which once made 
George Lohmann so remarkable as a player in every department. 
Unquestionably the most graceful bat of the period, Mr. Lionel 
Palairet was as fascinating as ever to watch, and appreciative 
reference should be made to his conspicuous improvement as a 
field. To support Mr. A. E. Newton, who was as good as ever, 
Mr. H. Martyn qualified in July, and his form at the Oval 
induced many seriously to assert that to-day he is the best 
wicket-keeper in the world. He is also a lively bat, as full of 
confidence and pluck as his stalwart captain, Mr. S. M.J. Woods, 
whose cricket retains all its old enthusiasm. Gill made a 
decided advance as a rattling hitter, and on occasions he, 
Robson and Cranfield put flattering performances to their 
credit, It was a pity the last named, when getting his first 
chance in a big match, found a wicket at Lord’s on which he 
was quite unable to make the ball turn. 

Of Gloucestershire it may not be true to say aut Jessop. aut 
nihil ; but the prospects of the county are forlorn if his rumoured 
retirement becomes an accomplished fact. Paish so completely 
lost his bowling that he had to be dropped, and a terrible 
amount of work was thrown on Spry, a young bowler rather 
below medium pace with a nice action. The punishment he 
came in for was mainly due to the lack of support, and against 
the Australians, after an absence of eight years, Woof came 
back once more. Precedents could be found, among others, 
in the cases of Walter Humphreys, Richard Daft, Alfred Shaw 
and Wootton. The bulk of the constantly changing side played 
fair cricket, but did not attain a sufficiently high standard to 
challenge the great counties effectively. 

The besetting sin of Worcestershire seems to be lack of 
confidence. Of course the loss of Mr. R. E. Foster was 
irreparable, and in his few appearances he gave a taste of his 
old quality. Mr. R. K. Foster, though he afforded some good 
exhibitions, was not so consistent as of yore, and the team, asa 
whole, played tamely. They are a young body of cricketers 
quite capable of much better performances, and far more can 
shortly be expected of them. The reported retirement of 
Bowley will be a severe loss, and Burrows has disappointed 
hopes. Wilson may be regarded as a consistent fast bowler 
even if he makes no material advance, and Bird is a capital 
performer. Mr. Simpson-Hayward, who learnt to bowl lobs 
by flicking billiard-balls about the table, has had effective hours. 
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Indeed, the novelty of his delivery often misled quite prominent 
opponents. The Irishman Gaukrodger has proved a great 
acquisition. Not only does he keep wicket in thoroughly efficient 
fashion, but he is an excellent run-getter with a powerful drive. 
At least two good judges believe he will prove Lilley’s successor. 

Warwickshire possessed a syndicate of captains and the 
county team preserved the even tenour of its steady form. 
Hargreave was again the best bowler, often sending down un- 
playable balls, and W. G. Quaife proved the most successful bat. 
Lilley quite failed to get runs up to his old standard, and 
Kinneir was even more leisurely than before. | Moorhouse 
appears likely to justify the hopes of the authorities, but 
Charlesworth was disappointing. Leicestershire for a prolonged 
period had a place second only to Yorkshire. This was due to 
happy accident, and once the tide turned the Midland County 
dropped to the bottom of the list. Nevertheless the team are 
capable of big things. Every member of the side has some 
excellent performances, the fault being that so few are ever 
achieved in conjunction with those of their comrades, while 
runs of bad luck dishearten them. King began in great form, 
and when he grew stale, first Knight and then Whitehead occu- 
pied the position of determined run-getters. Mr.C.J.B. Wood 
played good defensive cricket and Dr. MacDonald is becoming 
a positive proverb for stonewalling. His prolonged occupa- 
tion of the wicket at Brighton was one which astonished those 
acquainted with the normal rate of getting runs on the Hove 
ground. Last season at Hastings he was six and a quarter 
hours scoring 107, and this year he was five hours and a half 
compiling a brace of innings yielding 81 runs. Mr. R. T. 
Crawford may be somewhat of a rough-and-ready cricketer, 
but he is at times of considerable use, though it does not say 
much for the strength of the attack that he so often has to be 
called upon. Mr. W. W. Odell is also a hardworking bowler, 
effective on occasions, who, with more restraint, should take a 
high place. Leicestershire, like Worcestershire, may be expected 
to go higher on the list in years ahead. 

The revival of cricket in Derbyshire is most welcome. It 
was not only the actual number of victories, but in the more 
spirited form of the side and the readier discipline that general 
cause for satisfaction can be found. The energy of Mr. A. E. 
Lawton proved infectious. This keen young amateur showed 
an enormous advance, but was excelled by Mr. Maynard Ash- 
croft, who displayed masterly form, in striking contrast to his 
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luckless play in 1901. These excellent performances atoned 
for the decline in batting of Storer, who seems to have resigned 
the gloves to Humphries, while Chatterton and Bagshaw have 
been placed on the retired list. The Australians thought 
Bestwick one of the most valuable bowlers in England. 
Hulme was also stimulated by better fielding and had credit- 
able figures, and a promising bowler was found in Warren. 
He would be better still if he did not pitch balls short on the 
off stump directly he is hit. 

The Old Guard had much to place to their credit in the 
Nottingham aggregate. William Gunn did not retire after all, 
but batted splendidly. Yet more notable was the magnificent 
form of Arthur Shrewsbury. He would not play for England, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that he is still the finest batsman in 
the country, and though he has been nearly thirty years before the 
public, his powers appear to be only ripened by time. Iremonger 
fully maintained his exceptional advance of 1901, and his in- 
clusion among the Players was a merited recognition of his 
valuable cricket. Wass had a great season with the ball. He 
could get a footing when other bowlers of his speed were 
forced to be spectators, and he literally ripped through certain 
elevens. John Gunn was totally inept and Hallam only a fair 
change, so Wass deserves the more praise. Mr. A. O. Jones in 
some measure redeemed his collapse at the Antipodes, but it 
was not his best year, and he rarely bowled. 

Hampshire did little. Llewellyn, who returns to South 
Africa, though he will be back next year, was the mainstay of 
the side. But he had to do too much, and his efforts were 
more prodigious than his figures reveal. The return of Major 
Poore was most welcome, and against the Australians he batted 
well directly after landing. Barton, after a moderate benefit 
match, fell sick, and Mr. A. J. L. Hill could not always play. 
A new bowler, Mr. Hesketh Pritchard, at least served to keep 
up an end opposite Llewellyn, and may some day prove of more 
account. 

The conspicuous failure of the two Sussex crack bats in 
Test Matches furnished food for widespread comment. After the 
visit of the Australians to Brighton, K. S. Ranjitsinhji stood out 
of the county team owing to a disagreement, and actually played 
for M.C.C, at Lord’s when the shire of which he was captain 
had an important engagement, thus following the example 
some years since set by Captain E. G. Wynyard. Oddly 
enough, he made two of his greatest scores, at Leyton and at 
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the Oval, just prior to a couple of Test Matches, and his figures 
do not show that his skill is diminishing. Mr. C. B. Fry, 
without repeating his phenomenal record of Igo1, was a great 
performer, though his fine critical work somewhat distracted 
his actual participations in the game. The bowling of Tate 
was positively the feature of the season. On occasions he 
literally conjured with the ball until the disastrous match at 
Manchester reacted badly on his sensitive disposition. The 
extraordinary advance he has made in this comparatively late 
stage in his career, for he is five-and-thirty, is the more 
notable because he has pegged away during so many seasons 
on the thankless Brighton pitch, Mr. W. Newham _ had 
an extraordinary return of his old skill as a bat, and Mr. 
George Brann made an excellent reserve captain besides getting 
runs in his old attractive method. Vine did not approach his 
sensational performances of the previous year, but he, Relf and 
Killick formed a valuable and formidable triumvirate, while 
Butt kept wicket as deftly as ever. Mr. R. B. Heygate, of 
Epsom College, gave one fine display, and Cox took some 
wickets. The Sussex Committee must have had some anxious 
deliberations, and firmness is very essential for them. 

Kent did many things so well that the position of the Hop 
County should have been much better. If Mr. J. R. Mason 
could not quite win the place universally coveted for him in 
the England team, he did superb work with both bat and ball. 
Mr. C. J. Burnup batted with pertinacious efficacy, displaying 
his ripe judgment to the material advantage of his side. 
Reference has already been made to the excellent batting of the 
University contingent, and if Alec Hearne had bad spells, he 
could still come out with an occasional contribution, and prove 
mystifying with the ball when he had a chance. Blythe 
bowled finely and his notable performances were not duly 
insisted upon. At his pace he is only inferior to Wilfred 
Rhodes. Seymour, though promising, was not quite so good 
as his work for the Second Eleven gave reason to anticipate. 
Huish, clever and quick as ever when wearing the gloves, would 
have been called upon for national service in the event of an 
accident to Lilley. 

With Essex drawn games were, as usual, preponderating. 
The very proper abandonment of Carpenter gave further 
opportunities to Buckenham, a fairly useful professional who 
hardly gives ground for believing that he will ever be good 
enough to retain his place. Sewell, frankly, has proved a 
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disappointment. He is magnificent in the field, but his batting 
thus far seems marred by over-anxiety. A notable advance 
should be noticed in Mr. C. J. Kortright. Once a reckless 
hitter, he has now trained himself to be almost as correct as 
Mr. A. P. Lucas himself, and is a valuable steady bat, besides 
making an excellent captain. Of course, Messrs. Perrin and 
McGahey were as valuable as ever, and age cannot mar the 
polished skill of the veteran Mr. Lucas; nor did lack of con- 
fidence so materially affect the batting of Mr. F. L. Fane, 
consequently his innings show more consistence than usual. 
Of him the present writer once heard the observation as he 
went in: ‘Well, it’s a beautiful century or an ugly duck, and 
no one would lay much more odds against one than against 
the other. Remembering that the Leyton wickets afford no 
assistance to bowlers, the attack must still be pronounced weak, 
though Mead improved his figures and Mr. McGahey bowled 
leg-breaks as well as any one in the country. Be it noted that 
the Second Eleven has not met with a reverse in the four 
years of its victorious existence. However it has not yet pro- 
vided the deadly fast bowler so eagerly craved in the Eastern 
county. 

Middlesex had a deplorable season until the schoolmasters 
came back admirable as ever. Albert Trott never bowls his 
fast ball, and is consequently less dangerous. J. T. Hearne still 
sends down the same elegant balls which always look so excel- 
lent from the pavilion, but are apparently now played with ease. 
Rawlin was on several occasions unwisely shelved for unsuccessful 
amateurs. There is still a lot of cricket in the willing fellow. 
A new wicket-keeper of some skill was dug out in the person of 
Mr. Headlam, who was in the Rugby eleven with Mr. R. W. 
Nicholls. Mr. MacGregor himself found business and _ his 
honeymoon interfering with his appearances, and Mr. P. F. 
Warner was some time before he settled down in his old true 
vein of run-getting. Mr. Beldam began bowling at medium 
pace very serviceable balls either round or over the wicket, and 
a Wykhamist, Mr. J. H. Hunt, was a fairly useful discovery, 
whose dance on the pitch was the cheeriest feature of the 
Whitsuntide match. Considering the wonderful scores compiled 
by Mr. H.B.Chinnery in minor matches, it is positively lament- 
able that he should not be regularly seen in the metropolitan 
team. 

Of Surrey much might be written, chiefly about the way in 
which the side was selected. But so unsatisfactory is this topic 
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that perhaps the matter had better be dropped. ‘The finest 
feature of the season was the wonderful bowling of Lockwood. 
The way in which he dismissed Middlesex at Lord’s must have 
been witnessed to be duly appreciated. Tom Richardson, very 
hardworking, had days when he could get work on his ball, 
notably in the home match with Somersetshire. Of the rest, Clode 
did better than Nice or Lees, who were quite below county 
standards. The batting reveals Abel as good as ever and prac- 
tically expected to make half the runs. Hayward’s early failure 
and the depression of Mr. D. L. A. Jephson alike were powerless 
to affect the fine scoring of the wonderful ‘Guvn’r.’ Hayes 
and Mr. V. F. S. Crawford both hit well at times, and Captain 
Bush was almost as stylish as Mr. L. C. H. Palairet himself. 
It was therefore regrettable that he had to return to his regiment 
before the end of the season. Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower 
batted so well on the few occasions he was included that his 
modesty in going in late when captain was positively injurious 
to the side. In Strudwick there is an excellent reserve stumper, 
but Stedman is the better bat. The reappearance of Mr. K. J. Key 
in the match against Oxford was the most gracious act of his 
cheery career. The immediate prospects of both the elder 
metropolitan counties are not particularly halcyon. 

In concluding this summary, it may be mentioned that the 
aim has been to supply an answer as frequently as possible to 
the query ‘ How So-and-So played this year,’ rather than to give 
a strict review of the matches in dry-as-dust fashion. Possibly 
there will never again be such a plethora of fixtures, and it is 
to be hoped that such wretched weather may also have esta- 
blished a record. Any one who has studied the progress of the 
games will forgive a chance omission when condensation of 
such a range of encounters is attempted, but without expatiating 
on the topic one warning must be added: if the spirit of 
cricket is to be maintained, the business aspect must soon be 
put under some restraint, or our national sport will degenerate 
into the professionalism of modern football. 


HAPPY VALLEY, MIDDLETON HALL 


AN OCTOBER MORNING IN NORTHUMBER- 
LAND 


BY LAWRENCE B. JUPP 


THE air is keen—for the early frosts of autumn have made an 
appearance in this northern shire—but the sky is cloudless, 
and the sun promises power and warmth, although it has only 
just risen above a neighbouring fir-plantation as I set out on 
my five-mile tramp. Hounds are meeting for cubbing 
purposes at Chillingham Castle, the hour nine A.M. The roads 
ring out hard beneath my feet ; the rime lies white in sheltered 
spots, untouched as yet by the sun’s rays. Down a long, 
winding lane, the hedges are on fire with the crimson of 
innumerable berries ; and blackbirds, thrushes, and smaller 
feathered fry are garrulously breakfasting. A weasel slips 
through the hedge-row a few paces in front of me—evidently 
puzzling out in an uncertain manner the cold trail of a rabbit or 
hare. Presently he sits up for a moment on his hind legs— 
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for all the world like a squirrel—sees me, drops, and vanishes 
in a flash back into the hedge. 

Now through a Northumberland village, white-walled, 
slate-roofed houses ; in narrow gardens a flaunting hollyhock 
or two shivering in the north-westerly wind. 

There are big coverts in these parts. That fir-wood—where 
the pale green of larches shows so deliciously—holds a strong 
litter of cubs, to be left in peace for yet another week or so: 
and a mile away that great wood—oak and ash predominating 
—is a blaze of colour, and a cock pheasant challenges harshly 
as I swing past. 

Over a wooden bridge and the sullen Till is crossed, and 
the old lines of an unknown author flash through my 
brain : 

Says Tweed to Till— 

‘ What gars ye rin sae still ?’ 
Says Till to Tweed— 

‘ Though I rin with speed, 
And ye rin slaw, 


For ae man that ye droon, 
I droon twa.’ 


The same river, by the way, that Earl Surrey crossed by 


Twizel Bridge, at the head of the English army, before the 
fatal fray at Flodden—fatal indeed for Scotland and her 
King. 

And now I pass through the little border-village of Chilling- 
ham, and enter the Park ; and so, up a sweeping avenue of 
elms—a shower of whose golden leaves flutter down on my 
head as I go—and I find myself in front of the castle, the 
stately old seat of the Earls of Tankerville. There is no time, 
however, to stay to admire the massive grandeur of the grey 
pile. Hounds and a goodly sprinkling of riders are already 
moving away from the terraced front, and servants who have 
been engaged in the hospitable office of ministering refreshments 
to members of the hunt gaze with me after the departing 
cavalcade. The scarlet liveries of the huntsman and whips, 
with their seventeen and a half couple of hounds, disappear 
round a bend in the drive, and I decide to stroll leisurely in 
the same direction. 

They will draw Lilburn woods—down in the valley, two 
miles distant: the park coverts are sacred ; game abounds in 
them, and foxes are anathema; besides, there is the famous 
herd of wild cattle roaming about up there towards Roscastle 
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—the highest point of the Park—vwith its traces of an old 
British camp ; and the Chillingham wild cattle are not to be 
approached too closely with impunity, for they are a genuine 
remainder of the savage herds who haunted the shaggy hills in 
days when man was primitive, and motors for the rich and 
b cycles for their poorer brethren were luxuries undreamt of. 
Landseer’s famous picture has made them familiar to most 
of us—short and sturdy, with rough white coats ; the bulls 
have a trick, when quarrelsomely inclined, of goring the ground 


CHILLINGHAM CASTLE 


with their horns, and tossing the earth back over their heads, 
hence the yellow stains that soil their heavy shoulders. 

Once outside the park, after pausing to admire from a 
distance the noble herd of red-deer browsing peacefully in a 
glade a quarter of a mile away, I decide to follow the boundary- 
wall of great loose stones, and ascending through the little 
hamlet of Hepburn, gain the summit of Roscastle—pronounced 
in the vernacular Rascastle—from which point, on a clear day, 
a very perfect and typical Northumbrian view may be enjoyed. 
A pretty stiff climb brings me to the desired spot. Grand is too 
mild a word—our English vocabulary is unable to furnish me 
with a fitting expression with which to hail the prospect un- 
rolled before my eyes. 
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Seawards the land shelves gradually to a great expanse 
of wild moorland, dark with heather, its bloom, alas! withered 
and dead, save for an occasional purple patch ; here and there 
a huge boulder shows grey and gaunt amid the prevailing 
sombre hue; then the ground rises again abruptly, and beyond 
a treeless ridge I catch the glimmer of a steel-blue ocean. A 
few hundred yards off a curlew is flying in narrowing circles, 
whistling plaintively the while; a flock of plovers flap in 
their leisurely, lop-sided manner above the heather, piping 
peevishly, until they suddenly drop, and are lost to sight. 


LANGLYFORD, UNDER CHEVIOT 


Turning westward, Chillingham Park, with its wooded 
slopes rich in October tints, lies below me, and away in the 
distance the Cheviot Hills stand out clear-limned against the 
sky, untrammeled to-day by the trailing skirts of storm-clouds, 
which so often at this season of the year roll from hill to hill, 
hurling cold, sleety showers into the valleys, and whitening the 
upper slopes with hail ; or at the close of a wild autumn day 
the sun sets red and angry behind the dusky fringe of woods on 
Flodden-edge. Great shafts of crimson light shoot up athwart 
the driving masses of purple cloud which surge over the hills, 
hurrying seawards to meet the night, until the gathering 
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shadows triumph over the last defiant effort of day, and dark- 
ness, deep and intense, settles broodingly down upon mountain 
and plain. 

But now the sun, warm and genial, shines on the dun-red 
patches of faded bracken until the massive shoulders of Cheviot 
itself seem clothed in gold. 

How well the hills stand out! Each one. has an expression 
entirely its own, and no two are much alike in character. 
Cheviot, huge and hog-backed ; Hedgehope, conical and steep ; 
Kirknewton-tor, that boasts an ugly precipice; Hens-hole, 
where the raven still makes his home, and croaks dismally ; 
Yavering Bell, most graceful of the range, on whose summit 
long, long ages back Sun-worshippers reared their rude stone 
altars ; Akeld Hill and Harehope, whose craggy sides are 
beloved by the big hill-fox ; Homilton, on whose slopes the 
Scots under Douglas were mown down by the feathered shafts 
of English archers, led by the fiery Hotspur; and beneath the 
shadow of the hill in a quiet meadow—there in Milfield plain— 
still stands the huge lichen-stained stone that marks the spot 
where the bones of the dead slain in that sanguinary conflict 
lie ; and, indeed, the whole surrounding country side is fertile 
in memories of bloody border frays. Here and there the ruined 
remains of an old peel-tower still stand, a b:oken relic of 
ungentle days ; to them women and children fled for shelter 
when the shrill slogan of the fierce Northman sped its mes- 
sage of death and destruction through frowning passes and 
peaceful pasture lands, and flames leapt up into the night from 
the rude beacon-pile that crowns the summit of each sullen 
hill. 

Near the foot of Homilton a square church-tower and a 
cluster of white-walled houses—almost hidden away among 
elms and fir-trees—note the position of the old market-town of 
Wooler. Hard by, Earl Surrey took camp on his northward 
march to Flodden-field. 

Down in Milfield plain I catch the shimmer of waters— 
three winding rivers wander there: the Till, the Glen, and the 
Wooler Water. Miles away a blue haze hangs over the valley 
of the Tweed ; but beyond, the Scottish hills, with Duns-Caw’s 
sugar-loaf shape aggressive, stand out distinctly ; the Eildon 
Hills, not far from ‘fair Melrose,’ and hard by Scott’s stately 
home of Abbotsford, with its false Gothic of Ruskin’s abomina- 
tion, are hidden by the shapely hills of Glendale. 

But look! while I have been dreaming stirring things have 
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been happening down below in the Lilburn woods. A distant 
cry of hounds is borne up to me on the freshening breeze ; 
and presently I make them out, slipping across a fallow field 
between two coverts, a wedge-like formation of black and tan 
colour; the grey horse and scarlet coat of the huntsman 
appears and vanishes ; one of his whips is in the act of putting 
his mount at a nasty bit of timber, and gets over with a 
scramble ; the rest of the hunt straggle along—as the rest of 
the hunt generally does. Some pedestrians on an eminence a 
mile away are gesticulating ; one waves his hat, but my eyes 


HOMILTON HILL 


are not binocular enough in quality to view the ‘little red 
rover’ as he quits his comfortable woodland quarters for the 
perils of a stern chase, although in this case it is not destined to 
be the long one no doubt desired by certain hard-riding young 
Northumbrian yeomen. 

The music of the hounds swells into a melodious volume of 
sound—they are running this way—a still louder burst from 
yonder belt of firs —another too brief glimpse of black and tan, 
with sterns erect—a flash of scarlet and grey once more—a 
vision of black coats with flying tails, and then—-silence! As 
I afterwards learnt Reynard got to ground in Hepburn Crags, 
and was left, perforce, among those rude boulders, as it would 
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require a small charge of dynamite to dislodge a fox who sought 
sanctuary in that rugged fastness. 

Half a dozen miles away, on Doddington, close by the 
great rock on the side of the moor, that marks the spot where, 
popular rumour has it, the devil hanged his grandmother—a 
most ungentle act when we consider that the Prince of Darkness 
is reputed to be a gentleman—lI once saw this same pack of 
hounds badly demoralised by a badger, who was dozing quietly 
in a warm corner and enjoying the rays of a late autumn sun. 
Objecting, naturally enough, to the intrusion on his privacy, he 
set to work vigorously, and several of the hounds were severely 
mauled before the huntsman was able to put an end to the 
conflict by knocking the badger ignominiously over the head. 

Well, it is time I turned my steps homeward. I have a fair 
tramp before me; my appetite is sharpened by the keen 
mountain air, and luncheon appears in every way desirable. 
So I retrace my steps, covering pretty much the same ground, 
with the exception of the walk through Chillingham Park, 
that I did on my outward journey in the early morning. 

As I go I not infrequently cast a ‘ longing, lingering look 
behind. My last point of vantage is on Whitsun Bank, or 
Whiteside as it is called more often than not; there, standing 
for a moment, I make out a scarlet dot or two in the distance, 
moving slowly away ; and I know that ere long the great 
Trickly woods, all red and gold in the autumn sunshine, 
will ring to the sound of the horn and the cry of the hounds, 
as another happy vulpine family is broken up, and taught that 
there comes a time when all must learn to fend for themselves, 
and that with foxes, as with men, it is very often a case of the 
survival of the fittest. 
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EMU HUNTING AT COREENA 


BY EVELYN A. HENTY 


‘Woa! Steady now, Sunlight! No bucking,’ I murmur 
soothingly, having succeeded (after great exertion) in swinging 
myself into the saddle—a difficult feat which I have been vainly 
trying to accomplish for the last five minutes. 

Sunlight is a superb piece of horseflesh standing something 
over 17 hands, colour dark-brown, with lean head, and tan 
muzzle, possessing shoulders and quarters fit to lift him over 
anything, the perfection of a weight-carrier once off, when 
‘ Lucifer flying from Hades’ is as nothing to the way Sunlight 
covers the ground, but alas! he is just a Zté/e bit difficult on 
starting. 

‘I say, you fellows! Do hurry up! What a time you 
are!’ I exclaim impatiently between my teeth, getting my 
sentences out in a series of undignified jerks, and having bitten 
my tongue horribly in my endeavours to persuade the afore- 
mentioned animal to go upon four legs instead of two, a mode 
of support he appears particularly averse from, judging by the 
antics he is indulging in at the present moment, that include 
frequent and vicious lashes out in all directions, which, occurring 
as they do at unexpected moments, are not calculated to sooth 
one’s feelings (‘ pig-jumping’—with a buck thrown in at 
intervals) ; and when Sunlight goes in for hs little diversion, 
he does it with an energy that tries my patience, and my seat, 
unimpeachable as I know the latter to be ; for ten years’ experi- 
ence of hard riding on the station has given me a pretty idea of 
the art of sticking on—including as it has a mount on every 
description of ‘cattle’ under the sun. 

This morning Sunlight’s behaviour is, if anything, a trifle 
more unseemly than usual, and as I wait for my companions, 
being first in the saddle, an awful foreboding comes to me to 
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the effect that if we do not take our departure speedily, my 
snowy buckskins will make an undesired acquaintance with 
Mother Earth. 

‘All right, old boy! We shall soon be ready now,’ a voice 
makes reply to my agonised appeal; the tones are necessarily 
somewhat muffled as the speaker is vigorously employed in 
tightening a girth with his head supporting a saddle flap. On 
the verandah Coldham (who came over last night with Winter 
from the neighbouring station of Willura for a day’s hunting) is 
initiating Neville into the mystery of putting a fresh cracker to 
his stock-whip successfully, while through the open French 
window, I catch a glimpse of Kit Musgrave—my jfidus Achates 
and partner in Coreena——struggling through a hasty breakfast, 
late as usual ; for Kit has a rooted antipathy to turning out 
with the sun. He has a supreme contempt for the early bird 
theory, so it generally requires a liberal bestowal of ‘cold pig’ 
to induce him to leave his bed before 6 A.M. 

‘Come on, Winter! Let us be off,’ 1 exclaim, seeing that 
he has at last finished the arrangement of girth satisfactorily, 
and not a little relieved at the prospect of a start. I whistle the 
dogs—two game-looking kangaroo hounds, named respectively 
Nellie and Smut—and we give our horses a breather across the 
‘home-paddock’! to the lower slip panels, where we halt and 
wait for our companions. A hundred yards off are the men’s 
quarters—a neat row of stone cottages, where an animated 
scene is going on, and the cook is having a busy time in pro- 
viding breakfast for some sixteen hands, for shearing is in full 
swing on the station, and I am greeted with many a cheery 
‘Good morning, sir,’ as I ride forward for a few minutes chat 
with the overseer, and then rejoin Winter at the slip rails and 
wait for the other fellows, who are still at the starting-point. 
Coldham and Musgrave I perceive are mounted, but Neville 
(who is a ‘new chum,’ having only arrived from England two 
months ago) appears to be experiencing a little of the trouble I 
have just gone through. 

After many attempts he is at last in the saddle, and as the 
trio come towards us, I see that Musgrave is offering sundry 
dry judicious cautions with regard to keeping the mare’s head 
up—a piece of advice which Neville receives with a demeanour 
very suggestive of ‘teaching your grandmother.’ As he reaches 
us he carelessly loosens the reins and laughingly remarks with 


1 The field surrounding the squatter’s house or homestead. 
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his usual donhomie which has made him a universal favourite 
since he came out to the Antipodes : 

‘I say, Lindesay, what a confounded hurry you are in this 
morning !’ 

The words are hardly out of his mouth before there is a 
scuffle. I catch a glimpse of a rounded back, a flourish of 
arms and legs in the air—and then chaos, while amid general 
commotion the Hon. Montague Neville lands on all fours a few 
yards distant. 

‘What the Dickens has come to the horses?’ I murmur, as 
Neville picks himself up with a rueful face, fortunately with all 
bones intact, but the pristine freshness of his snowy cords alas ! 
no more. A few minutes ago they were spotless and set one 
pondering if, like the young man in Punch, he had got into 
them with the aid of a shoe-horn? Now they are a mournful 
spectacle, but Neville good-naturedly joins in the laugh against 
himself as he scrambles to his feet, and we watch two of the 
station hands with Musgrave who has gone to the rescue, 
tearing wildly round the home paddock in pursuit of my 
favourite mare who is behaving in anything but a ladylike 
manner, and is showing her temper and her heels at the same 
time. A good five minutes pass before she is recaptured, 
with infinite caution Neville again mounts, and we set off 
without further delay. 

Our object to-day is an emu hunt, and our destination a 
certain mountain called Napur, about twelve miles from the 
homestead at the foot of which we have started on not a few 
capital runs ; for the base of the mountain forms a chosen 
feeding-spot of the emu and kangaroo, owing no doubt to the 
fresh green herbage which flourishes at the foot of it. 

It is one of fair Austral’s fairest mornings. Afar off from 
over the mountain the young sun is glinting and gilding the 
trees with its light, while the whole air resounds with the cries 
of newly awakened birds, mingling with the baaing and bleating 
of scattered flocks of sheen, which regard us with alarmed eyes 
as we ride on in pairs at a slow pace across the plains where 
we sometimes come out after wombats on fine nights ; past the 
big lagoon, another well-known spot which affords good sport 
in the way of platypus—ornithorincus paradoxus—shooting by 
moonlight. As we ride by, a startled brood of baby wild ducks 
which are disporting amongst the new-born sunbeams slowly 
creeping over the water disappear amongst the reeds, and with 
a whirr-r-r innumerable wild fowl fly shrieking away, their 
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various cries mingling with a deep-toned chorus of bull-frogs, 
and the harsh grating notes from a group of native companions! 
which stalk away to our rear. A long line of black swans sails 
majestically overhead, their dark forms clearly outlined against 
the rich blue fathomless expanse stretching far above us, un- 
broken as far as the eye can reach save where one fleecy cloud- 
let—an exquisite thing—hangs motionless in the far-off ether. 

About a mile past the big lagoon, our path takes us through 
a dense forest where the track necessitates a scattering of our 
party, so close is the timber. Here and there astartled opossum 
beats a hasty retreat as we come into view, and the laughing 
jackasses burst forth into such a noisy chorus of ha! ha! has! 
as to give one the impression that the forest is the abode of a 
whole tribe of cachinnatory demons. 

‘What a horrid row. Pandemonium is a joke in com- 
parison,’ exclaims Neville, laughingly, as he gives vent to such 
a ‘who-whoop’ as causes our horses to jump again, induces 
the mare to resume her tactics of the morning, and starts 
sundry families of new-born parrots — pink-skinned, naked 
little creatures (as yet too unclad to go out into the world)— 
to lift up their voices and swell the chorus with their alarmed 
screeches from their nests in the giant trees. 

The noise is terrific—small wonder that a frightened dingo 
imagines his last hour has come, and scuttles away through the 
brushwood in hot haste with his bushy tail showing at intervals 
through the ferns (masses of which grow on all sides) as the 
ha! ha! ha! hoo! hoo! hoo! breaks out afresh. It is a 
veritable Bedlam let loose, and we are thankful enough to leave 
the forest and emerge into the open. 

On the edge of the timber we come upon a pair of soft- 
eyed rock wallabies indulging in their early breakfast with a 
luxuriant absence of all haste that betokens a security from 
interruptions in their feeding-place. The snap of a twig 
beneath the horses’ feet startles them, and sends the pair 
hastening away into the forest, where they are soon lost to 
view. 

We are nearing our destination by this time, and Mount 
Napur, looming before us from out a mist of blue haze—the 
remains of yesterday’s bush fires—appears only a few yards 
distant, but in reality there is at least half a mile between us 
and the mountain. As yet we have seen no trace of emus, 
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though a fine ‘old man’! has come into view, and is quietly 
feeding about two hundred yards distant. 

‘What a glorious fellow!’ Coldham murmurs involuntarily 
as we rein in our horses. Quietly as he speaks it is enough. 
The kangaroo is on the alert zvstanter. Raising himself to his 
full height, which cannot measure less than five feet six, he 
stands erect evidently scenting mischief. Before another minute 
passes, he has spied us with his sharp brown eyes, and is 
hastening away to the east in the direction of the forest. 

‘Come here, sir! Back, Nellie!’ I shout authoritatively as 
the dogs spring forward, and it is as much as we can do to restrain 
them from following the fast flying grey figure speeding away 
to our left. Thump! thump! we can hear his great tail 
coming in contact with the earth, and as we watch him Neville 
says, regretfully : 

‘What an awful pity we do not follow!’ It does seem a 
temptation hard to resist, but Musgrave, who is commander-in- 
chief on this occasion, declares that we have come out for 
emus, therefore emus, and nothing else, are to be the order of 
the day. 

So we again set off, and jog steadily on towards the 
mountain, one and all keeping a sharp look-out. The merry 
badinage and conversation which has accompanied us up to 
this point is at an end, for we are near our hunting-ground, 
and all on the alert. A few moments pass, then an excited 
ejaculation from Winter, brings us to a halt. 

‘I see one! Look! To the right of the shey oak!’ he 
exclaims, indicating the spot with the handle of his whip. 

‘Two. By Jove /’ returns Neville. 

There sure enough are two stately grey objects moving 
slowly over the grass. They are within a few feet of each 
other, and are evidently male and female. There is a moment’s 
silence. A hasty, if important, looking to girths and bridles, 
and then silently we follow Musgrave who is riding a little in 
advance. Nearer and nearer we creep, exercising great caution 
to prevent any sound reaching the birds, for it is a great object 
to get as near them as possible, an emu once started being a 
match for any horse. When we are about a hundred yards 
distant the bird on the near side discovers our proximity. He 
stops suddenly ; the succulent morsels no longer engage his 
attention, then as he cranes his long neck from side to side, and 


1 «Old man,’ black fellows’ expression for big kangaroo. 
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grasps the fact that an enemy is in his camp, breaks into a 
smart trot, with a warning grunt to his wife, who promptly 
follows her lord and master. 

The important moment has come! It is the signal for a 
general start and now the hunt begins as the dogs bound off, 
cheered on by an exciting shout of ‘After him, boys! Forward !’ 
from Musgrave, while we follow in full chase. 

Away we go helter-skelter through the timber and brush- 
wood. Coldham and Winter ride close up under the mountain 
to head the game away from it, and prevent any possibility of 
the birds entering the trees, which are very thick on the sloping 
base of Mount Napur ; a little to the right is Musgrave taking 
everything in his way ; stumps, fallen timber, and some of the 
gigantic trunks are no joke, but nothing comes amiss to Kit, and 
however big the obstacle he invariably scorns the idea of a 
adétour. 

He is to-day mounted on a wiry grey animal more useful 
than ornamental, and is sailing along with a steady sweeping 
stride which threatens to leave us all out of the race should the 
latter prove a long one ; for in spite of reckless riding he seldom 
comes to grief. 

Hurrah! Off we are at a cracking pace across the home- 
paddock—which comprises some four hundred acres—and out 
on to the open plains, startling the vast numbers of crows which 
here and there are feasting noisily over a dead sheep—mournful 
evidence of the late drought—past the solitary gums and shey 
oaks dotted over the plains where magpies and minahs are 
warbling a welcome to the sun. 

‘It’s glorious fun,’ shouts Neville, with his hat stuck on the 
back of his head, and his handsome boyish face all aglow with 
excitement as together we clear a fallen gum-tree and race on 
side by side ; for Sunlight is, as usual, atoning for his misbehaviour 
of the morning, and the mare is making splendid running with 
her light weight, Neville just turning the scale at ten stone. 

Glorious, indeed, it is with the fresh morning air blowing 
cool in our faces, filled with a sweet subtle scent of mimosa 
wafted to us from that distant clump of golden crowned wattles, 
which stand out distinct and clear in the form of a dark green 
patch on the yellow, sunbaked plains. A mile or so beyond 
this the country becomes somewhat uneven, and the ground— 
strewn as it is with huge lichen-covered boulders and innumer- 
able ‘crab-holes,’ makes the pace somewhat slower and the 
going a little risky. As I pass one of these moss-grown rocks 
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my horse snorts wildly, and swerves so much to the right as 
nearly to send me over his head ; and glancing down I see a large 
iguana open his jaws with a snap and disappear beneath the 
stone. 

The emus keep pretty well together and are striding along 
at a tremendous pace. We have left the mountain some 
distance behind us by this time, and four of our party have 
successfully negotiated two brush fences possessing gaps which 
formed a loop-hole of escape for the birds, though one of the 
horses I notice is absent. 

As I reach the top of a ridge, I am just in time to witness 
the downfall of another of our party, as Coldham’s horse puts 
his foot into one of the treacherous crab-holes and comes to 
earth with a crash. . 

It is a regular ‘crumpler,’ I involuntarily slacken speed, 
and am not a little relieved to see Coldham scramble to his 
feet, and start in pursuit of his ‘quad,’ which is making tracks 
in the direction of home. . 

‘All right! Go on,’ he shouts ; and, nothing loth, I gallop 
after the others. Uphill and down dale we sweep, with pulses 
throbbing and souls filled with that exquisite delirium of pace 
that any one who has experienced a quick thing across country 
will understand the meaning of. Afar off a formidable obstacle 
looms before us in the shape of a stiff post and rail, and for an 
instant I imagine, as we near it, that it will baffle the birds. 
But no; not a bit of it. Edging off to the right, they head 
back, keeping well away still from the dogs, and make for a 
distant forest. This little manoeuvre places me foremost in the 
van, and, as an excited shout of ‘Keep them out of the timber, 
Lindesay !’ reaches me, I turn Sunlight sharp to the right and 
tide all I know to intercept the emus before they reach the 
forest. 

But I do not gain my object. The birds are too quick for 
me; so there is nothing for it but to follow in through the 
timber into the gloom of the forest, where the lank gum-trees— 
eucalyptus Amygdalina—towering to some hundreds of feet, 
appear to have formed a conspiracy to shut out every peep of 
heaven’s blue. On we go between the trees, keeping a vigilant 
look-out for overhanging branches which sweep down from the 
sturdy red gums, and threaten us with Absalom’s fate, should 
we neglect to throw ourselves flat in the saddle. The forest 
lasts for about a mile, and is, what Neville designates graphically, 
‘ Beastly uncomfortable riding.’ 
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Overhead the babel of an hour ago begins afresh as all the 
parrot tribe, started out of a noon-day siesta, fly screeching 
away ; a timid native bear looks down upon us with reproachful 
eyes from the branch of a tall gum, and then hastens to higher 
regions till he is lost in a bower of leaves amongst the topmost 
branches ; and a great jew lizard squirms spirally up a tall gum 
near me, with half-closed eyes and well-poised head, and then 
follows his favourite, if primitive, mode of hiding by lying 
motionless on a branch, appearing to an unpractised eye to be 
merely a piece of bark on the tree. 

As we emerge from the forest the ground slopes away again, 
and I dash down the rise and endeavour to make up for lost 
time, hotly pursued by Neville and Musgrave. 

Yoicks! Away we go once more at a tearing pace ; now 
crossing a patch of sandy country where a radiant spread of 
crimson purple and white heath forms a picturesque carpet, 
amidst which tall ‘blackboys’ rear their bottle brush heads 
from out their bushes of spear-like grasses, and I catch an 
obscure glimpse of the crimson and white bell-like blossoms of 
the corea peeping shyly out of the munificent wealth of colour. 
Not that the flowers have it all their own way. Gay winged 
dragon-flies flash by like floating diamonds, their ethereal wings 
radiating a thousand prismatic tints in the sunbeams ; myriads 
of brilliant butterflies are frivolling together over every patch of 
colour—ephemeral creatures content to endure for a day, 
unconscious that their beautiful wings might lead a more 
exquisite life ; they exist but a sun, and sink into eternity ; a 
brilliant plumaged honey-sucker is thrusting its long beak into 
the blossoms of a wild fuchsia, a couple of rose-cockatoos 
rise from beneath our very feet, and a brown carpet snake 
glides away with sinuous motion into the heath. 

Leaving the patch of heath behind us we gallop on across 
an undulating tract of grass country where, afar off between 
the gaps of a low ti-tree scrub, I see the waters of the Mia-Mia 
creek flashing in the golden sunlight. Straight for this water 
make the birds, and as I follow some fifty yards in rear, | 
watch anxiously the movements of the game and dogs as I 
debate hurriedly the possibility of getting across—for the 
creek, though shallow in parts owing to the drought, possesses 
just at this juncture steep banks on either side and is too wide 
to admit of a jump. But the emus are equal to it, and as I 
ride up to the edge I perceive the dogs swimming the narrow 
bit of water in rear of the birds, so much I see as I dash into 
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the ti-tree sending a couple of bronze-winged pigeons flopping 
away, and causing dire dismay amongst a mob of ‘scrubbers’ 
which stampede in all directions, with extended tails and 
bellowing lustily. 

For some time no crossing place presents itself, but my 
horse struggles—floundering would better describe it—gamely 
on in the soft boggy track, and I am just beginning to lose all 
hopes of seeing the end of the run, when | come upon a 
welcome gap in the close scrub. It is evidently a drinking 
place for the cattle, and suggests all manner of possibilities in 
the shape of our being ‘ bogged,’ but it is all or nothing now. 
There is no time for hesitation so I urge my horse forward. 
Squish! Squash! I hear as he plunges boldly into the soft 
black mud, and, crossing the water a moment later, is strug- 
gling up the opposite bank, and once more we are on ¢erra 
jirma. 

‘Well done, old boy! Go ahead,’ I say administering an 
encouraging stroke as we set off after the retreating dogs and 
game. The female bird is some distance behind her companion, 
and the dogs are almost up to her, but evidently thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, keep a judicious distance 
from her heels. 

Musgrave has cleared the creek and is riding a few yards in 
advance of me, his face and figure liberally besprinkled with 
black mud. Turning in his saddle he shouts a word of advice 
to Neville, who has apparently followed his lead into the creek, 
but cannot get his horse up the steep bank on this side. 

‘Try lower down—to your left,’ 1 shout with all the strength 
of a well-conditioned pair of lungs as we sweep on, and a few 
minutes later a hasty backward glance shows me that he has 
succeeded, and is sending the mare along at a rattling good 
pace in our rear. 

‘Come along, Pace. We are nearing the end of the run,’ 
shouts Kit as we reach another fence. It is a stiff dog-leg, and 
for a time the birds hesitate, and then trot backwards and 
forwards in search of a gap, the female bird is apparently 
almost done, but, as the dogs fly at her, a howl of pain testifies 
that she has bestowed a kick upon one of them. 

For an instant they hang back, and once more the birds set 
off keeping close to the fence this time, but they are too used 
up for much, and easily enough Musgrave, who had ridden 
forward, heads them and drives them back into a corner of the 
paddock. Slowly we close up, getting nearer and nearer to 
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them, and calling off the dogs I edge still closer till within 
striking distance. 

‘ Whizz-z ’—and as I swing the long stock whip by the lash, 
and bring the butt end down sharply, the heavy handle does its 
work satisfactorily as a mass of iron-grey feathers come to the 
ground and the biggest emu falls dead. The sight seems to 
put new life into his companion, but she is soon brought back 
by Neville who despatches her in a like manner, and is not a 
little elated at this—his first coup being successful. 

Dismounting we set to work to skin the birds, undoubt- 
edly splendid specimens ; after that we set off for the creek 
to water the horses, and this finished, having eased the girths, 
and given their reeking sides a hasty ‘rub down,’ we retire 
under the welcome shade of a box-tree and enjoy an hour’s rest 
and smoke. 

‘No sign of the others. I wonder what became of Winter,’ 
I say lazily, as I lie on the cool sward. 

‘He broke his bridle at the first fence, and Coldham came 
an awful cropper over the crab-hole country,’ replies Neville, 
as having finished an animated discussion regarding the hunt 
we relapse into silence, 

‘A glorious run,’ we all agree as we ride on our way across 
the plains and through the great forests where all nature seems 
at rest, and with the exception of a startled bandicoot, there is 
no sign of the life of the morning. 

The heat is intense, the very insects seem overcome by the 
hot heavy atmosphere, for the sun is shining forth with relent- 
less rays over the plains. 

All the birds are asleep ; there are none to be seen save 
two little green budgerygahs’ which are flirting energetically 
with a shocking disregard of all observers as they swing together 
on a tender gum sapling, and a tiny lark which springs up 
from a bush of delicate maiden-hair fern, and breaks forth with 
an exquisite trill of music, then silently, swiftly floats back to 
earth like a falling leaf on a breathless day. 

It is late when we reach Coreena; Winter and Coldham 
are waiting for us on the verandah, and we are glad enough to 
enter the cool-looking bungalow house, where tiffin is ready, 
and in spite of heat we sit down as hungry a trio as ever met 
together to discuss grilled steaks and Verdeilho—a fitting con- 
clusion to our morning’s hunting at Mount Nepur. 


1 Love-birds. 
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SPORT ON CANADIAN SALMON STREAMS 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


IN contrasting Canadian inland waters with those of the mother 
country, one cannot fail to be struck by the difference in the 
character of the trout fishing. Not only in remote sheets of 
water, lying amid sequestered solitudes, which have remained 
and will continue for centuries unvisited by the angler, but even 
in lakes and streams of the settled districts, when trout are 
found feeding, they are extremely unsophisticated in dealing 
with the artificial fly. Not that for trouting some occasions 
may not prove far more favourable than others. Dear to the 
heart of the honest fisherman everywhere are a few fleecy 
clouds, not sufficiently dense to interfere with the warmth of 
the sunshine, yet serving to veil the intensity of the light : sweet 
the curl of a gentle south-west breeze coming across the 
meadows to darken the water. Yet such conditions are 
apparently of less importance in Canada than in England. 
Cautious approaches and the cast made on the knees by the 
chalk stream fisherman would cause no small merriment to the 
young urchins who are given to the practice of driving out 
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trout from underneath the shelter of overhanging alder thickets 
vi et armts for the purpose of ‘ fly-ing’ them, even in small and 
shallow pools. 

When it comes to Salmo salar, however, it cannot be said 
that his habits contrast very sharply with his representatives in 
the old world. He seems to enjoy life more keenly perhaps, 
and parts with it after braver struggles. The rush at the fly of 
a thirty-pounder of the York or Grand Cascapedia is sometimes 
almost tiger-like in its fierceness. Something may be due to 


FISHING SCHOONER FROM CAPE BRETON SAILING TO SANDWICH BAY AT THE HEAD 
OF WHICH IS THE WHITE BEAR RIVER 


environment to account for this. Perhaps the more highly 
aerated waters of the rapid streams, and wild revels in the 
midst of broiling torrent and mad cascades, may develop 
strength. The late Sir Donald Stewart used to say that 
‘salmon fishing in the heavy tumbling rivers of Canada is 
to salmon fishing in Scotland what tiger shooting is to deer 
stalking.’ 

Alike is the Canadian salmon, however, to his European 
brother in that there are times when he cannot be enticed by a 
well-flung fly; when he puts man’s petty artifices utterly at 
defiance ; in that he generally refuses to rise well during the 
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waxing of the water after rain, but comes well with the river on 
the wane, while decrescentia ripas flumina praetereunt. 

His favourite ‘seats,’ too, are in the rough rapids at the 
head of a pool, else in front of some submerged rock far below, 
where the water deepens and darkens at the tail. Here he loves 
to lurk and laze beneath the foam-flecked whimpling ripples, 
and here, when he does rise, the old country angler is familiar 
with the rocket-like rush, the javelin-shaped uplifting of the 
water, the pink gleam of the sides, and then the brief glimpse 


THE MEDWAY SALMON RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA 


of black dorsal fin and tail as the fly is carried down in the 
midst of encircling waves. In the more quiet water the fish 
seems to gain added strength, and even a twelve. pounder will 
go off ‘ pulling like a wild horse with the lasso about him,’ 
Everywhere, even in Canada, the same golden rule is to be 
observed in salmon fishing : ‘ mz/ desperandum,’ Slight changes 
affect the fish ; the atmospheric conditions attending a change 
of weather, a calm after storm, or vice versd, will set obdurate 
individuals agog for the fly. An exceptionally warm day occur- 
ring in a cold spring, or a cool day in midsummer, in short any 
surprise in weather—and such surprises are of astonishing 
frequency. The threatening eye with which fortune looks upon 
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men just before she means them most good she often turns 
upon the angler. 

Although salmon are often caught during the brightest 
hours of the day, the same rules apply in Canadian streams as 
elsewhere. Avoid fishing a pool after ten o’clock on a clear 
summer morning until about five o’clock in the evening. In 
comparatively still water the fly must descend as lightly as a 
feather exactly on the right ripple, for the salmon will not offer 
to take unless the fly is precisely at a certain distance away. 


CAMP ON THE NEPISIQUIT 


If the water is very still it is a good plan frequently to allow 
the fly to sink a few inches, then draw toward the surface and 
again allow it to sink. 

Many of the pools in Canadian waters are surrounded by 
perpendicular or overhanging rocks, and in such places it is 
well to keep out of sight as much as possible and never disturb 
or approach the water before trying it. In hooking a fish it is 
best to strike a little sideways, rather gently, ‘doing something 
with your wrist which (as Mr. Penn says) is not very easy to 
explain.’ 

Scrope’s advice is very much to the point everywhere: ‘It 
is indispensable to have a quick eye and a ready hand. Your 
fly, or its exact position, should neyer be lost sight of, and 
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you should imagine every moment of the live-long day that an 
extraordinarily large salmon was coming at it.’ 

Although the orthodox method of casting generally answers, 
namely, ‘to bring the fly round the stream, describing the 
segment of a circle, taking one step in advance at every throw, 
occasionally giving short jerks in order to set the wings in 
alternate expansion and contraction,’ yet there are exceptions 
to this rule. 

For instance, take the well-known ‘ Falls Pool’ below the 


SALMON LEAPING THE FALLS OF WHITE BEAR RIVER 
Photograph by Dr. R. T. Morris, New York 


Grand Falls of the Nepisiquit, in New Brunswick, the highest 
point of the river which the salmon reaches. Here the falling 
water in countless ages has worn away a deep gorge between 
precipitous cliffs, raging and wallowing through a narrow 
channel, sending up volumes of fine spray to be pierced by the 
rays of the summer sun until a beautiful mist rainbow over- 
arches the cataract. Below this is a smaller fall where the 
salmon occasionally essay a futile leap. At a little farther 
distance the mass of foaming water rests in a pool of compara- 
tive calm and quiet. It is extremely interesting to stand on the 
rocks overhanging the river and watch the salmon, their every 
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movement distinctly evident. As the pool is shallow, it would 
be impossible to take any fish here, were it not that a great 
fragment of shelving rock, detached from the cliff, rests on a 
ledge at the base. Crawling upon this rock on all fours, and 
entirely concealed from view, the fisherman has to throw his 
fly very lightly on the pool, and allowing it to rest for one 
moment only on the calm surface, must immediately withdraw 
it if not taken. One clumsy action will entirely destroy his 


SALMON LEAPING THE FALLS OF WHITE BEAR RIVER 
Photograth by Dr. R. T. Morris, New York 


chances, until a fresh fish slips into the pool, which is con- 
tinually happening. This method of casting calls for a very 
stiff rod. The work has to be done with the tip. One veteran 
sportsman who fishes this pool has fortified his rod with a 
narrow double strip of steel rod running from tip to butt. 
The salmon meaning to rise will separate himself from his com- 
panions, and not until the fly is at the exact distance which 
pleases his lordship will he deign to make his plunge after it. 
The ‘old soldiers ’ seem to know the deception, and occasionally 
turn on the side and eye the feathery cheat in a sidelong 
mocking way that is very provoking. The only fish hooked 
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are those that have newly arrived in the pool. If the throw 
prove successful, the moment that the fly touches, like an 
arrow shot from the bow, a torpedo-like shape darts diagonally 
toward it, and floundering for one moment on the surface, 
disappears below. The other fish appear to eye the hooked 
one with amazement, but hardly with alarm. They evidently 
fail to take in the situation, and draw aside lazily when he 
comes among them, as if to implore sympathy and aid. Seeing 
that there is no relief here for him, the fish usually darts down 


SCENE ON GOLD RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA 


stream, and the Indians bringing up the canoe, the fisherman 
steps in and gaffs his prey a few hundred yards down the river 
on a sloping, gravelly beach that seems to be provided for the 
express purpose. 

One can here see a procession of salmon passing into the 
gorge and back again from the broad lake-like basin below 
twice each day. 

It is easy to believe the tales of canoe loads of salmon 
speared here in the olden time by the Mic-mac Indians when 
game wardens were a thing unknown. What more tempting 
spot for ‘burning’ could the desperately wicked heart of the 
poacher desire ! 
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After vainly essaying to scale the falls, the fish slink back 
into the shaded waters of the cafion. Salmon are unable to 
surmount a fall upwards of eight feet, and even in effecting 
this much depends on the perpendicular character of the fall 
and the depth of water at its foot. The deeper it is the higher 


BIG SALMON RIVER, NOVA SCOTIA 


they can leap. Highly amusing is the ancient myth that the 
salmon takes his tail in his mouth : 


And bending like a bow, 
That’s to full compass drawn ; 
Aloft himself doth throw, 

Still yerking, never leaves 
Until himself he fling 

Above the opposing stream. 


Next to the actual play of a lusty fish on the rod, perhaps 
the most delectable amusement of your genuine admirer of 
Salmo salar is to watch some salmon ‘leap,’ where fish after 
fish springs in the air, nearly all falling backwards again to 
renew the struggle, while few only, with a wriggle of the tail, sail 
off triumphantly, bound for the pleasant pools in the upper 
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reaches of the river, which their less agile comrades have been 
unable to achieve. The successful vault appears to be a nicely 
calculated arrival at the curve of the sheet of falling water at a 
correct distance below the escarpment, where, after a slight 
pause, when the body trembles violently all over, a rapid 
quivering of the pectoral fins and tail puts the finishing touches 


THE RESTIGOUCHE 


on the supreme effort. The heart of the honest angler is often 
lacerated by the treatment accorded to this noble fish in the 
inland waters of the Province of Nova Scotia. The time will 
come when, as has happened in the State of Maine, the policy 
of annihilation will be succeeded by expensive re-stocking of the 
salmon streams. An ounce of precaution in this instance 
would be worth, however, many pounds of cure in the 
shape of expensive Government Fish Commissions and slow 
rehabilitation. 

The interior of this province is occupied by a number of 
lake basins, from each of which a picturesque salmon stream 
seeks the Atlantic. Within easy reach of the City of Halifax 
there are, to the westward, Indian River, Gold River, Ingraham, 
East River, the Lahave, Medway, Liverpool, the Clyde, the 
Shelburne, and the Tusket, each of which has glorious salmon 
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pools, and once fairly swarmed with sea trout, salmon, and the 
useful gaspereaux—in appearance something like the herring, 
a member of the Clupetd@ (Alosa tyrannus). The catch of this 
latter fish alone in 1870 amounted to 50,000 barrels a year in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, where they formed a welcome 
addition to the means of the farmers settled along the river 
banks. 

The same may be said of Salmon River, the Musquodoboit, 
the Tangier, and the St. Mary’s to the eastward of Halifax. 
The beautiful Annapolis, a slow full river, flowing through long 


TYPICAL FISHING-LODGE ON THE RESTIGOUCHE 


fertile meadows and luxuriant apple orchards, has of late 
vastly improved, and offers many tempting pools to which the 
fish have a free course from the Bay of Fundy. Although in 
each of these rivers (named in the order of their distance from 
the capital city) the fishing is free and open, each season tempts 
a bare score of salmon anglers to their banks. A couple of fish 
a day seems to be the maximum of an angler’s hopes, and it 
must be confessed that on the majority of fishing days he draws 
a blank. 

For the purposes of good fishing there may be written of 
each ‘ fuzt’—-to the sorrow of the sportsman and the severe 
financial loss of the inhabitants. The rivers are crossed by the 
dams of saw-mills, often, it is true, furnished with a flume or 
fish ladder, but placed with such a lack of intelligence that in 
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nine cases out of ten the effort is abortive. The timber industry 
seems to have irretrievably damaged the inland fisheries every- 
where, although it is an open question which could be made of 
the greatest value to the country at large. 

Turning to New Brunswick, there the conditions are widely 
different. Her numerous charming streams, of far greater 
volume than those of the sister province, perhaps ranking 
among the noblest salmon rivers of the world, are all leased, 
and the privileges of the rod, with few exceptions, are only 
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obtainable by purchase or favour. Every year some streams, 
or sections of streams, are offered at public auction in the town 
of Fredericton, and prices are often ridiculously cheap com- 
pared with those obtained for far inferior water in Norway. 
The Restigouche ranks high in merit in comparison with any 
salmon stream in civilised territory. 

The Miramichi, not one river, but several, draining an 
immense tract of wilderness, is divided into two main branches, 
the North-west and the South-west. The Metapedia is a fine 
ample river, but has failed of late for causes not determined. 

Flowing into the romantic Bay of Chaleur, in the Quebec 
district of Gaspé, are several rivers commanding high prices, noted 
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for the large size of the salmon which they hold, The most 
famous of these are the Grand Cascapedia, the Little Cascapedia, 
the Bonaventure and the York, which flows into the charming 
Gaspé Basin. In a beautiful grove, on the Grand Cascapedia, 
a few miles from the mouth where a mountain torrent storms 
into the river, nailed against the wall of the fishing camp, is an 
effigy cut in birch bark of a salmon which weighed 54 pounds, 
killed by Lord Stanley. 


SALMON LEAP, WHITE BEAR RIVER FALLS 


The season for all these rivers is from the roth or 15th of 
June up to the rst of August. 

Along the north shore of the St. Lawrence there is a 
succession of noble salmon streams (accessible from Quebec by 
steamer) which are capable of yielding their dozen or score 
of fish a day to each rod. The St. Marguerite, the Godbout, 
the Wacheeshoo, the St. John’s, the Mingan, the Moisie, the 
Romaine, the Natashquan, the Meccatina and the St. Augustine, 
are the most famous of these, but all are under lease to private 
owners or clubs. 

Passing on to Labrador, this coast has recently been placed 
among the ‘accessible’ regions of Eastern Canada by the powerful 
agency of steam, and should interest the angler looking for new 
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worlds to conquer. The country through which its streams 
run is very peculiar ; rough hills of laurentian and granite rocks 
rise near the edge of the coast, and, extend far back from an 
elevated table-land, for all practical purposes an unexplored and 
unknown territory. The hills are bare and bleak, or if 
clothed at all with wood, have nothing but stunted spruce and 
white birch. At intervals, some large rivers, after winding 
along the plateau in lacustrine expansions alternating with 
turbulent rapids, fall into the sea, as a rule offering a very short 
course before the ascent of the salmon is barred by impassable 
cataracts. The Forteau is a river well known to many officers 
of his Majesty’s warships which patrol the coasts of Newfound- 
land ; noted, however, more for its sea trout than for its 
salmon. The White Bear River at the head of Sandwich Bay, 
where Cartwright found his fishing-station in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, must have at that date simply swarmed with 
salmon. In one year he killed, between June 23rd and July 
2oth 12,396 salmon, averaging 15lbs. apiece. He adds that, 
if it had not been for interruptions caused by privateers, he is 
confident he would have killed 32,000 fish or 1000 tierces.! 

This river below the falls often yields excellent fly-fishing, 
while several rivers further north call for exploration. Sandy 
Eil’s River, near Tub Harbour, and the North West, running 
into Hamilton Inlet, excellent salmon streams, can be reached 
without great difficulty. 

Such is acursory review of the scope suggested to the angler 
in Eastern Canada. The range offered is immense. The rod 
will often be carried far into the wild solitudes of nature in its 
primeval grandeur, surrounded by sombre forest; the fisherman 
will at times be called on to undergo, perhaps, severe labour ; 
yet it is surprising how comfortable it is possible to make 
oneself in the wilds by means of a few simple artifices. 

‘The most exquisite kind of angling, in my opinion,’ said 
good Sir Humphrey Davy, ‘ would be that of angling in a river 
never fished in by European before.’ This supreme pleasure © 
may still be enjoyed by the adventurous sportsman in some 
portions of Eastern Canada. 


1 Cartwright’s ‘ Sixteen Years on the Coast of Labrador, July 1778.’ 
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THE HUNTING OF MICKY GROGAN 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


‘THRUE for you, Master Francis, ’tis a disolate shpot an’ all, 
but b’ this an’ that I’ve seen it as full of disthraction an’ emotion 
as a menagerie—so I have. That ould barn that the sparrows 
—hbad cess to them !—have taken the roof off fr their nestes 
was the kennel, as nate as a new pin, wid binches covered wid 
straw as swate as daffodils. The bothie there—the wan widout 
a lift hand wall to it—was the over-night shed f’r the hunting 
hounds and the other wan alongside f’r the bitches. The hape 
of black bricks against the corner ’s all that’s lift of the boiling 
house, and in the tumbled down ruination beside the strame 
there John Ahearn, the huntsman, lived, an’ died, too, the 
hard-bitten champion that he was. 

‘The kennel man shlept in the loft above the barn and 
Ahearn’s two men lodged wid him. There they all were as 
snug as four kernels in a nut, an’ their horses an’ the ould 
Squire’s in the score of loose boxes that shtud where ye see the 
pigs rootin’. ’Tis sad to see—Ah, ’tis sad indeed. Many’s the 
time I’ve shtrolled by and watched the whole concourse of them 
settin’ out on the top of a September mornin’, John makin’ his 
music to the hounds, an’ the hounds, bedad, makin’ theirs back 
at the bright face of him. An’ now! Bedad, ’tis only a 
funeral y’d be expectin’—so it is. 

‘When was the hounds giv’ up, says you, and why? 
Twinty years agone, an’ f’r the same ould rason. The millers 
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won’t supply male for love an’ kisses, and even the man wid a 
broken-legged horse wants the price of the tough skin of him. 
Ye can’t hunta country on nothin’ a year, sorr, and though the 
Squire was the last to find it out, find it out he did, an’ here’s 
the raysult. 

‘It all goes back to the land an’ the rint, an’ last of all to the 
Black Year. Nobody ’d pay f’r diggin’ shtinkin’ p’taties out of 
the soil, and wid no rints there’s no huntin’. ’Tis the same 
iverwhere. Is there a pack of hounds nearer than Mr, Burke’s ? 
B’ St. Patrick I can’t remimber wan ! 

‘Well do I recollect the beginnin’ of the ind. For weeks 
the ould man hadn’t been seen in Moyle, and ’twas said on all 
sides that ’twas the sight of the tradesmen he owed money to, 
and didn’t dare lock in the face of, that made him avoid the 
town like a fayver horspital. He’d just begun to rayalise that 
nothin’ was comin’ in and ivrything goin’ out, an’ what most 
people ’d discovered five years back was all news to him in the 
twinty-four hours of wan quarter day. They didn’t press him— 
bedad they didn’t—save an’ except wan blaggard, an’ ’twas here 
where we’re shtandin’ that I saw him beard the Squire in his 
own straw-yard like the raypublican divil that he was. ’Twas 
Grogan, him that had the houldin’ beyont Sullivan’s barn, an’ 
a sweatin’, toilin’, black-hearted money grubber he was, an’ 
did well at the trade, the schamin’ caterpillar. But b’ this 
an’ that he wint too far that wan time, an’ got his resate in 
full. 

‘His cabin was on the south side of Sheila’s Hill, free an’ 
open to the winds, on sandy soil that was light enough for 
barley an’ yet not so light but what he c’d have growd most 
things that he’d a mind to. A snug farm an’ worth its rint. 
He an’ his wife—her that was ould Sullivan’s daughter—though 
they do say the “ people” changed her at nurse, that mane was 
she, while her ould father ’d have sowld the right hand from off 
him to do ye a convaynience—giv’ all their mind an’ heart to 
poulthry farmin’, an’ they hated foxes as St. Patrick hated 
shnakes—so they did. There wasn’t an earth within five miles 
of the place that Grogan wouldn’t dhrop a poisoned rabbit beside 
if there was so much as the sniff of ashmell of a vixen about it, 
an’ him and the Squire niver met widout the shakin’ of fists an’ 
the exchangin’ of complimints, an’ ’twas seldom Micky came 
out on the top of the argumint, the ould gintleman havin’ the 
tongue he had. 

‘So whin it got to Micky's ears that his inimy was in diffi- 
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culties, he saw his way to dhrivin’ his dhirty knife into the ould 
gintleman whin he was down. He marches up here wan huntin’ 
mornin’ as bould as brass, an’ hands in a bill fr pullets devoured 
b’ foxes—him that had assassinated as many cubs as he'd 
chickuns in all the hen-houses of him ! 

‘’Twas I mesilf that had come up to borrow a martingale 
from John Ahearn f'r the young colt y’er father bred from Sir 
Peter’s Mercury, an’ I shtud beyont the boilin’ house there an’ 
see him giv’ the Squire his account. The ould man wint dark 
as death when he saw the face of him, but he tuk the note, an’ 
fumbled it open, while Micky, he hild up his head like an 
Im’pror, wid the caubeen shtill upon it. ’Twas Flaherty, the 
whipper-in, that come suddenly out of the shtable an’ flung it 
on the midden. 

‘« Uncover, ye uninishyated blaggard, uncover!” he says, 
“ when ye address y’r betters!” When Grogan w’d have argued 
the point, Flahertyswore that for two more violent words he’d toss 
him afther the hat. Flaherty, for all his lathy look, c’d fight his 
weight in scrap iron, so Grogan decided to confine his attintions 
to the Squire. 

‘The ould man ’d masthered the contints b’ now, an’ he flung 
the dhirty scrap of paper in Micky’s dhirty face. 

‘« Twinty pounds f'r pullets, ye damned vulpicide!” he 
holloaed. “I'll see ye to the gallows—an’ they aren’t so far 
beyont ye—before I pay ye a farthing! Get out of my yard 
wid you before I horsewhip ye from it!” 

‘Micky went white wid the passion of him. 

‘« So sure as you lay finger or whip upon me, Squire,” says 
he, “I'll have the law of you. Ye’d better pay me my just 
claims,” he says. 

‘The ould gintleman didn’t shtop to argue. 

‘“Qut wid him, bhoys!” he says to Flaherty an’ Dinnis, 
the second man, an’ between the two of thim Grogan went out 
on to the hill-side like a cannon ball, They run him twinty 
yards, an’ he run another twinty by himsilf before he c’d shtop, 
and thin ’twas in a furze bush. 

‘He got up, passin’ his hands about the thin legs of him, and 
cursin’ iverything that he c’d set eyes on, what while he was 
pullin’ the pricks from his shins. Just f’r wance I misdoubt me 
if he didn’t aqual Sir Peter himsilf, that gifted was he wid oppro- 
briosity that mornin’ ; but the Squire an’ the men bein’ occupied 
wid lettin’ forth the hounds, had no time to attind to him, or 
perhaps he’d have been escorted to a better houldin’ furze bush 
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an’ shtuck deeper in it. But at last they come forth an’ Micky 
lifted up his voice. 

‘“ B’ ivery imp in the pit I swear,” he calls, “that I’ll have 
me revenge on you for this, Squire. If ever ye dare to crost 
my land I'll shoot the fox in front of the pack, an’ I’ll have the 
life from ivry hound that I can get widin a shtick’s length of. 
So hear me, now,” he says, ‘an’ know me f’r a man that'll 
shtay behint a promise till me death-bed, but I'll kape it !” 

‘The Squire giv’ alook to Flaherty, an’ Flaherty, he needed 
no second wan. He touched his horse wid his heel, an’ canthered 
towards Grogan, his double throng coiled in the fist of him. 
Micky didn’t wait. He bolted f’r the sand-pit there, an’ slipped 
over the edge an’ down the slope like a hare, an’ Flaherty only 
got wan flick at him—just wan—but wan to be proud of. It 
made a rent in the slack of Micky’s breeches that ye c’d see the 
half of his shirt through, an’ echoed like a pistol shot—so it did. 
The Squire wasn’t throublin’ himsilf to be lookin’ at all, but I c’d 
see his showldhers heave, and John Ahearn an’ Dinnis—’twas 
the loud guffaw they had. 

‘From that time forward ’twas war, an’ open war, between 
Micky an’ the Squire. Foxes ’d be shot an’ their bodies left in 
the middle of the road to meet the hounds goin’ out to cover side. 
Poison was here, there, an’ iverwhere on Micky’s farm, till it 
got so that the half of the pack was coupled if they passed within 
a mile of it, an’ John Ahearn grew eyes in the back of his head 
watchin’ to see that the hounds picked up none of the bones 
that was strewin’ the ground promiscuous in ivery ditch. Half 
the counthryside was in Micky’s debt, the ould money-linder 
that he was, an’ the bhoys ’d have given their sowls to catch 
him at his thricks, but divil a wan could get him within the grip 
of the law, watch as they did, day out an’ day in. Before 
Christmas a score of the hounds had been buried, an’ half a 
dozen more so wakened wid poison that as far as huntin’ went 
they was no more good than fut-shtools. Oh, he was a 
malicious ribil—so he was—an’ for that time he bate the Squire 
—bate him horse, fut, an’ artillery. But his time was comin,’ 
an’ on New Year’s Day it came. 

‘ There was two wake shpots in Micky—just two—the dhrink 
and the superstitions of him, ’Twas little he’d spind on any 
divarsion himsilf, the mane worm, but if b’ hook or b’ crook he 
c’d get his shkinful of the good shtuff from another man’s 
pocket he’d get it, an’ kape on gettin’ it while there was so 
much as a sniff of whisky within a mile of him. An’ in the 
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cowld heart of him he hugged such a load of idolattries about 
witches an’ divils, an’ pookies and sorceries, as w’d surprise 
any good man that went dutiful to mass. Bedad, there wasn’t 
a foolish tale that’s used to fright the childer that Micky didn’t 
belave wid ivery bone in his body! 

‘’Twas secret enough Flaherty c’d be whin he’d a divilmint 
on hand, an’ I heard no talk of doin’s of his wid Micky for a 
long time. But on New Year’s Night, whin I dhropped in 
casual at Auntie O’Geohegan’s, I had my suspicions somethin’ 
was a-do. 

‘ Dorsey, the horse coper was there, an’ he was plyin’ the 
dhrink on Micky as if he was own brother to him, an’ hadn't 
met f’r years at that. ’Twas “ Misther Grogan—here’s a happy 
New Year to ye,” an’ “ Micky, bhoy, just wan more to settle the 
last,” till Micky went from pale to red, and from red to pale, an’ 
from weepin’ to fightin’, and from fightin’ to weepin’, till I 
misdoubt me if he knew himsilf from Dorsey or Dorsey from 
me, Oh, ’twas terrible intosshicated he was, an’ got at last to 
singin’ like a blackbird—him that had the voice of a bull frog, 
the creature ! 

‘’Twas when Micky was tellin’ Auntie that she was his wan 
an’ only love, an’ carryin’ on most outrageous before half a 
score of the bhoys, that was laughin’ theirsilves into contortions 
over him that Dorsey giv’ me a wink an’ shlipped from the 
room. I wint after him. 

‘« Tim,” he says, “’tis you can giv’ the polish to a horse’s 
hoof. Come now wid me an’ we'll turn out Micky’s nag wid a 
shine on the four feet of her that ye can see y’r face in. ’Tis 
royally dhrunk he is, and sh’d be trated wid royal civilities.” 

‘I stared at him, burstin’ wid surprise. 

‘« Me to set a shine upon the blaggard’s horsehoofs !” says 
I. “I’d more likely set wan in the twin eyes of him wid me 
fist!” I says. ‘ What in the name of wondher is it y’r at?” I 
asks. 

‘« Whisht!” he says, “an’ don’t be too particular. ’Tis a 
composition of me own,” says he, haulin’ a box out of his 
pocket. “Shmell ut!” he says, an’ bedad I c’d have done that 
same widout a nose, that shtrong was it. The yard dog was 
tuggin’ at the end of his chain like all possist as he got a whift 
of it to the hungry nose of him, ’Twas bloater paste, no 
less |” 

‘« D’ye see,” says Dorsay, “’tis on New Year’s Night the 
pookies hunt,” he says, “an’ b’ this an’ that they sh’d have had 
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a fox if I’d had to buy ivery dead herrin’in Moyle. But this ’Il 
satisfy thim. Lay it on thick,” says he, grinnin’ so’s he nearly 
choked himsilf. 

‘I begun to get a glimmerin’ of what was up, but by no 
manes did I see it clear yet for all his talk. 

‘« Where’s the hounds, then, that’s to run this fine dhrag of 
yours, Pat Dorsey?” says I. ‘Has Father Malachi given you 
a dispinsation to unkennel the Pit ?” I asks, “f’r who are you 
that the pookies sh’d come to the whistle of you ?” 

‘«’Tis not Father Malachi but Tom Flaherty that’s given 
this dispinsation,” says he. ‘He’s waitin’ beyont the ould toll 
gate wid twelve of the dog hounds that’s only bin half fed since 
Christmas Day. If they don’t wind Micky an’ his bloater- 
pasted mare an’ run thim from there to to-morrow mornin’, call 
me an Englishman,” he says. 

‘«Tut!” says I. “They'll catch him an’ pull him over 
before he’s gone the half of a mile. How can this stiff-showl- 
dered cob of his kape the pace in front of the hungry divils. 
’T will be no hunt at all,” I says. 

“Make no mistake,” he says. “’Tis all arranged for. 
There’s witches an’ sorcerers at ivery turn to head the 
blaggard sh’d he get too near his own home—half the bhoys in 
the place is out disguised in liquor an’ white sheets—there’s an 
imp of dharkness in ivery field f’r tin miles around. An’ the 
hounds ’Il niver catch him till his horse is fair spint. The pookies 
is ridin’ thim,” he says, “an’ sh’d be a fair weight, too, seein’ that 
I helped to shtuff thim mesilf,” says he. 

‘I stared at him wid all the bewilderment in creation. 

‘« Shtuffed thim ?” says I. 

‘«¢ Wid straw inside bits of last year’s huntin’ coats,” he 
says. “’Tis rale iligant pookies we’ve made of thim,’ an’ 
fixed as tight on the good hounds’ backs as straps ’ll hould 
thim !” 

‘ An’ thin, d’ye see, Master Francis, I see the whole schame as 
plain as daylight, an’, bedad, I had to hould on to Dorsey wid 
both hands while I let the great laugh out of me. Micky 
hunted b’ the pookies, an’ half the popilation of the land assistin’ 
at the shport! Begor, I laughed and I laughed. I knew thin 
that the ould Squire’s balance was to be the right side of the 
lidger b’ mornin’—so I did. 

‘I needed no further persuasions to grease up Micky’s nag 
after that, an’ I turned the four feet of her out fit to dhraw a 
royal carriage. We had her shtinkin’ like a fish-shop and 
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archin’ her nosthrils as if she’d encountered a pole-cat before 
we'd done wid her, an’ then we went off to look for Micky. 

‘B’ this time the bar was in an uproar. Micky ’d taken to 
dancin’, not meetin’ the appreciation he thought sufficient f’r 
his singin’, an’ it was here, there, an’ iverwhere he was, hands, 
and feet, an’ coat tails, the mouth of him open an’ roarin’ like a 
bull. ’Twas close on closin’ time, but divil a fut w’d he set 
outside the door till some wan whispered that there was a free 
noggin f’r all that left wid punctuality. Then ’twas on the tips 
of his toes that he throtted out. Divil a dhrink w’d he miss that 
he’d not got to find the money for, an’ so we got him round to 
the shtable discrate an’ commodious. 

‘He hauled his ould nosegay of a nag from the shtall what 
while we hild a stirrup f’r him, an’ dhrunk as he was he c’d 
but sniff the bookay of the bloaters. 

‘« The Howly Mother be wid us!’ says he. “’Tis surely 
Flannigan’s fish store that I’m in!” But Dorsey giv’ him a 
leg, and smote the baste a slap, an’ the cob walks from the yard 
an’ turns f'r home like the sinsible quadhruped that it was. 
Dorsey giv’ wan shout afther him. 

‘« Raymimber the pookies hunts to night, Micky,” says he. 
“Cross a runnin’ strame if ye meet thim, or they ’ll have an’ 
kape ye,” he says, an’ dives back into the yard beside me. 

‘“’Ye mustn’t miss this shport if ye ride the ould cow, Tim,” 
says he, “ but Auntie O’Geohegan’s lint me the three-year-ould 
for ye,” an’ he led me to another shtall where the colt shtud 
beside his own good nag. He’d swathed the eight feet of thim 
in ould carpets, and whin we got on to the road in purshuit no 
sound did we make—none at all. We c’d hear Micky’s horse 
ahead of us, trottin’ most salubrious ; an’, bedad, we c’d shmell 
her, too, f’r all the quarter of a mile’s start she had. 

‘There’s a sharp turn against the hill before ye come to the 
ould pike, an’ ’twas there we overtuk him an’ c’d hear his obser- 
vashuns to his horse. He was chaddicisin’ it most discourteous, 
bein’ of opinion that it had been rowlin’ on Murphy, the herrin’ 
peddler’s shtall, an’ w’d bring him a claim f’r damages b’ next 
morning’s post. We drew along inthe shadow behint him. 

‘He'd passed the toll house b’ twinty yards or more before 
Flaherty giv’ asign. Thin such a yell came out of the four ruined 
walls of it as made the marrow tingle in the shpine of me! 

‘I see him jump around in the saddle an’ | gota clear view 
of the face of him in the moonlight. ’Twas red as roses whin he 
left Auntie’s house ; bedad, ’twas as white as new milk now! 
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‘Afther the holloa there arose such a tow-row-row—such a 
scramin’, such a whinin’ an’ barkin’—such a hue an’ a cry as 
w'd have woke the dead that’s been forty years in purgatory. 
Wan dozen great dogs burst in a hape into the middle of the 
road, an’ astride of ivery back of ivery wan of thim was a red 
imp, the painted faces of them showin’ teeth that ’d shame a 
weasel’s, makin’ f’r Micky an’ f’r the taint of him like a wolf 
pack ! 

‘Micky let fly wan yell from the bottomest chest of him— 
begor, such a yell as ye only hear wance in a life-time—wan 
that ’d raise the hair on a travelling trunk, an’ thin he dug his 
heels into his poor baste’s sides, hammered her acrost the withers 
wid his fist, laned forward in the saddle, an’ wint up the road 
thirty miles an hour ! 

‘He was crossin’ himsilf at ivery stride, tryin’ to recall the 
paters an’ aves he’d not repayted this twinty years an’ more, an’ 
ridin’ in the dhust of him came Dorsey, Flaherty, and mesilf, 
rockin’ in our saddles wid laughter, cheerin’ on the hounds, an’ 
makin’ an onchristian din that ye c’d hear in Limerick. Each 
wan of us had a great white sheet acrost the showlders of him, 
an’ if Micky didn’t take us f’r first liftinints of the Im’pror of 
Misery ’twas no fault of our scrames an’ appayrance—’twas 
not ! 

‘’Tis all of eight miles to Micky’s houldin’ from Moyle, an’ 
the cob, knowin’ the road, stretched hersilf along it like a cup 
winner. For a mile she was let breath hersilf an’ find her 
stride, an’ the hounds, wid the loads they was carryin’ couldn’t 
kape anythin’ like the pace wid her. I began to suspicion me 
that the blaggard ’d escape his desarts afther all. 

‘“ We'll niver run him to a kill wid this goin’, Pat,” says I, 
seein’ him an’ the cloud of dhust he raised whirlin’ away from 
us like a puff of shmoke. But Dorsey he giv’ a laugh, an’ thin 
a great yell that rowled an’ thrumpetted among the echoes up 
the hill. 

‘’Twas answered from behint a wall a quarther of a mile 
ahead, an’ two blue an’ white divils danced out into the road a 
hundred yards in front of Micky an’ his cob, cuttin’ such 
ondacint divarsions as ye niver see. They was all legs, an’ 
tails, an’ whiskers, an’ the nag, half crazed as she was wid the 
noise of the hounds, propped out the four legs of her like bean 
poles an’ skated twinty feet before she c’d shtop. Micky was 
yellin’ to ivery saint in heaven f’r salvation, an’ the two appari- 
tions they answered him wid yell on yell. ’Twas Dan Callagan 
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an’ Dinnis, the second horseman, wrapped in the lavin’s of the 
Squire’s lumber room, an’ what wid carpet inds an’ ould 
dhusters, an’ paint an’ the good shtuff inside thim, they was 
sights to scare a bishop, much less the sinful sowl of Micky 
Grogan. He tore at the cob’s bridle and sent her ferocious at 
the wall on the lift. 

‘She popped over like a grasshopper, but b’ this time we 
an’ the hounds had drawn up to our length again, an’ acrost 
the good soil we sailed afther Micky, poundin’ along fair an’ 
asy, Cheerin’ the hounds—an’ Flaherty ’d picked a strong babbler 
or two for his purpose—an’ yet lashin’ back the ager wans 
whin they seemed like stretchin’ theirsilves too owdacious. 
’Twas no part of our purpose to rowl Micky over yet awhile. 

‘We giv’ him half a mile of good grass goin’, an’ then, 
whin the nag’s sinses told her that she was lavin’ the direction 
of her own home, she tried to swerve back from the cornlands 
fr the hill. At that another pair of omadhawns rose from 
behint a dyke an’ flapped the wings of thim in her face—’twas 
Flaherty’s brother Maurice an’ Thady the mole-catcher—an’ 
sint her to the rightabout at the quickshtep—-so they did. 
’Twas the best of luck Micky didn’t slip off wid the sudden 
whip round of the baste, but he shtuck to her more b’ luck 
than managemint, an’ wint stretchin’ back acrost the allotmints 
nigh in the very thracks in which he’d come. 

‘Well, Master Francis, to make a long story short an’ to 
come to the last chapter widout radin’ the whole sarmon, that 
night we had the finest hunt that iver hounds giv’ tongue to or 
horses an’ men purshued. For two mortial hours we headed 
the blaggard here an’ we headed him there, an’ the bhoys 
popped out from behint bush an’ bouldher, an’ the white sheets 
flapped, an’ the gossoons yelled, an’ ’twas divilmint an’ divar- 
sion from ind to ind of tin square miles, till the half of the 
counthryside was dhrunk, not wid liquor, but wid the dis- 
thraction of it all, an’ sick an’ wapin’ at the fine sight of Micky as 
crazed as a loonatick asylum in the middle. Niver was such 
doin’s since horses was foaled an’ hounds litthered, and, begor, 
niver will be again. But all divarsions must have their ind, an’ 
whin at last we saw the poor baste of a nag come down toa 
walk—an’ that nothin’ but a shtumble f’r all Micky’s fists on 
her ribs—-we made it the ind—-so we did. 

‘Flaherty ’d prayconcerted an’ cut an’ dhried the com- 
playtions of the inthertainmint from the first. We had the 
villun down in the centre of Reilly’s houldin’, not a quarther of 
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a mile from Shaugnessy’s Slough. ’Twas thin Dorsey giv’ the 
whistle, wavin’ his arms f'’r all the world like a signal box. The 
bhoys began to close in tight on Micky, an’ he, fair deminted 
an’ beyont observin’ how or where he wint, giv’ one last 
melancholious roar an’ headed straight away before him. The 
horse c’d do no more than just raise a throt. 

‘She paced along slow an’ gaspin’, Micky thumpin’ her 
savage an’ makin’ up prayers of his own havin’ come to the ind 
of the few he’d half forgot an’ niver knew. She gave wan 
stagger on the slough’s very brim, but, bedad, ’twas too late ! 

‘She propped out the feet of her, giv’ a struggle, an’ wint 
over sideways. Micky came down in the middle of the mud 
like a bag of male, an’ wid a splash that ’d have shamed a 
salmon, while up to the slough’s edge came hounds an’ bhoys 
an’ horses, clamourin’, yellin’, prancin’, an’ cuttin’ all the capers 
in creation in a mob that looked to hould ivery imp of misery 
that iver burnt in the Pit. An’ Micky, he giv’ wan look an’ wan 
more howl, an’ thin he fainted. He lay there, sprawled upon 
the slime, wid his nag behint him, dead bate ! 


"Twas Dorsey an’ | that slipped out of our disguises an 
pulled him out b’ the heels of him quarther of an hour later, 
an’ tossed him up high and dhry upon the bank. The nag we 
tore out b’ the girths, an’ a job we had! The mud was suckin’ 
at the belly of her, an’ ’tis not much that Shaugnessy’s Slough 
laves go of whin wance it has a hould. But we saved the good 
mare, dhried the mud from her, giv’ her a feed of oats, an’ tuk 
her away quiet an’ asy an’ put her in her own shtable. Micky 
we left upon the bank to come to what little sinses was still his 
own, an’ ’twas there, upon the brim of the slough, he lay till 
mornin’. 

‘Did it mind the ways of him, the fright ? says you. B’ 
St. Patrick I couldn’t say, Master Francis, f’r ’tis little any wan 
of us saw of him aftherwards. That was the last sason of the 
Hunt, an’ wid the hounds an’ wid the Squire wint what little 
prosperity was left to the small men of the counthryside. Micky 
wint wid the rest of thim. He’d schamed to desthroy the wan 
thing that was kapin’ him in a livin’, an’ whin ’twas gone, 
bedad, he found out that he’d cut off the nose of him to shpite 
his dhirty face. He’s not the first that’s done it, an’, begor, I 
misdoubt me he won't be the last as long as the world’s round 
and full of foolish men.’ 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE AUGUST COMPETITION 


The Prize in the August competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath ; 
Mr. J. McCleery, Belfast ; Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; Mr. 
C. Le Maire, Baden ; Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s 
Co.; Capt. G. F. B. Hankey, Abbottabad, India ; Mr,W. Wilson, 
South Africa ; Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down ; and Mr. 
F. E. Percy Haigh, Bath. Original drawings have been sent 
to a number of other competitors. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE WATER JUMP, BADMINTON STEEPLECHASES, IgOt 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


ROYAL ULSTER YACHT CLUB REGATTA AT BANGOR, JULY 1902 
‘Feltie’ and ‘ Whimbrel’ crossing the line in a strong breeze 


Photograph by Mr. J. McCleery, Belfast 
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GOODWOOD, WEST DEAN STAKES 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


ROYAL ULSTER YACHT CLUB REGATTA AT BANGOR, JULY Ig02 
‘Leda’ and ‘ Capella’ jockeying for first place. ‘Leda’ bearing away for the mark 


Photograph by Mr. J, McClezry, Belfast 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


TUG-OF-WAR ON THE THAMES AT TEDDINGTON REACH 
Photograph by Mr. C. Le Maire, Baden 


START FOR THE IRISH DERBY, CURRAGH, JUNE 1902 
Reading from left are St. Brendan 1, Port Blair 2, Fermoyle 3, who also finished in the same positions 


Photograph by Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’ Co 
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NATIVES WRESTLING IN KAKOOL CAMP 
This camp was one of the latest formed in India for Boer prisoners of war 


Photograph by Capt. G. F. B. Hankey, King’s Roval Rifles, Abbottabad, India 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY SPORTS AT VAL, LIGHT WEIGHT BOXING COMPETITION 
Photograph by Mr. W,. Wilson, S.A.C., Heidelberg, South Africa 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


POLO AT CHELTENHAM, CHELTENHAM v, CIRENCESTER, JUNE 1902 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, co. Down 


NATIVES OF HONOLULU FISHING FROM ‘DUG-OUT’ CANOES 


Photograph taken trom H.AI.S.‘ Warspile’ at Honolulu, by Percy Haigh, Bath 
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A DIVE FROM BRIGHTON PIER 


Photograph by Mr. Percy E. Hill, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex 


CRICKET IN AUSTRALIA, NEW SOUTH WALES 7. MACLAREN’S XI AT SYDNEY. 
JESSOP AND QUAIFE BATTING 


Photograph by Mr. Edward C. Charleton, Brighton 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


PIG-SHOOTING PARTY IN THE STRAIT SETTLEMENTS 
Photograph by Mr. H. I. Moraes, Penang, S.S. 


THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE WINNING HIS ROUND AGAINST MR. KAYSER, IN THE 
MATCH FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF BONN 


Photograph by Mr. H. A. v. Benningen, Bonn, Germany 
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A SHOOTING-PARTY IN THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY WITH BASUTO BEATERS 
Photograph by Mr. C. Mackensie, Lieut. R.A.M.C., South Africa 


CHINESE SAMPAN RACE AT AMOY 
Photograph by Mr. H. B. Taylor, H.M1.S. ‘ Argonaut,’ China 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RACE FOR THE QUEEN’S CUP. BOURNE END SAILING WEEK 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


THE SOUTH OXFORDSHIRE HOUNDS AT EXERCISE 


Photograph by Miss Mabel Thomson, Woodperry, Oxford 
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JUDGING ,THOROUGHBRED MARES AND FOALS AT THE N.E, AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW, BELFAST, 1902 


Photograph bv Mrs, Hughes, Dalchoolin, co, Down 


LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING AT WIMBLEDON, 1g02 
Miss Robb and Miss Morton playing the Final in the Ladies Singles 
Photograph by Miss Florence E. Armstrong, Emperors’ Gate, S.W. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP, 1902 
Fry and Hutchings on 3rd tee waiting for crowd to get away before driving 


Photograph by Mr. G. I’. Webster, Buckhurst Hill 


WHERRIES RACING. WROXHAM BROAD REGATTA, 1902 
Photograbh by Mr, B. Crowe, Old Catton, Norwich 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


IT will be noted that all the four coloured pictures this month 
are from original paintings. Sartorius, as readers are doubtless 
aware, was esteemed a great man in his day, and not a few 
famous racehorses are known from portraits by him. As an 
illustrator of incidents in the hunting-field he was specially 
famous, and the original of ‘The Kill’ seems to be a fairly 
good example of his work. Alken is even better known ; indeed, 
there is scarcely any collection of sporting pictures without 
specimens of one of the Alken family, for, if we are correct in our 
recollection, the father and two of his sons were all industrious 
artists. As a very general rule they devoted themselves to illustra- 
ting events of the chase, and chiefly of the fox or hare. A good 
many coursing pictures also bear the familiar name of Alken, but 
so far as we know the Alkens very rarely turned their attention 
‘to fishing subjects, and it is for this reason that we have chosen 
‘Caught,’ as here depicted. Mr. G. D. Giles’ ‘ Military Steeple- 
chase’ speaks for itself. ‘Chasing is usually described as being 
in a bad way, but though the same animals come out again and 
again for handicaps, and really good horses are scarce, there 
were never so many point-to-point races and hunt meetings as 
there are at the present time. An authority on the woodcock 
writes that ‘the borings of the woodcock in bogs, low wood- 
lands and fields—little groups of clean-cut holes made by a bird’s 
bill in the soft earth—give us some clue to the presence of this 
luscious game bird. Since earthworms are the bird’s staple 
diet these must be probed for and felt after through the moist 
earth. Down goes the woodcock’s bill, sunk to the nostril ; 
the upper half, being flexible at the tip, draws the worm forth 
as one might raise a string through the neck of a jar with one’s 
finger. Curiously, the tip of the upper mandible works quite 
independently of the lower one.’ The writer quoted goes on 
to remark that ‘ owing to the position of the eyes at the back 
of the head, food must be felt rather than seen ;’ but when the 
woodcock delves for worms they could not be seen in any case. 
Here are the birds at supper. 
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BY “RAPTER’ 


How does the standard of jockeyship at present compare 
with that of a few years since? I have been looking into the 
question and find that the average of success with the best 
riders of from ten to twenty years ago was considerably and 
consistently higher than it is now. Writing on the eve of 
Doncaster, Lane heads the list of winning jockeys with 124 
wins in 549 mounts, and that is, of course, very good ; indeed, 
few jockeys have ever come to the front more suddenly, for 
last year Lane’s figures were the modest ones of 47 wins in 477 
mounts, one in a shade over ten, instead of, as now, One in 
under five. But it will be found that the average of success 
with the best jockeys of the past was one in four or better than 
that, a proportion not reached now by that really admirable horse- 
man, D. Maher. He and Lane are winning more races than 
several of their immediate predecessors at the head of the list, but 
are far from equalling the steady results that used to be obtained. 


Madden headed the list last year with 130 wins in 778 
mounts, one in six. When S. Loates came out at the top his 
average was not quite two in nine, and Madden in 1898 came 
first with 161 in 831, one in five.. But let us see what 
F. Archer and his rivals did. In 1884 we find: 


Mounts. Wins. Proportion. 
F. Archer . 577 241 nearly 2in5 
C. Wood . 558 158 2in7 
J. Watts. « 293 68 2in 7 
T. Cannon . 228 61 betterthan 2in7 
1885. F. Archer . : - 553 eee 170 almost exactly 1 in 3 
C. Wood . Sir 167 1 in 3 
T. Cannon . . + 240 ees 60 1in 4 
1886 F. Archer . 667 246 4in 11 
C. Wood . ; . 582 ‘we 155 nearly 2in7 
VII. VOL. XV.— October 1902 2N 
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Mounts. Wins. Proportion. 
1887. C. Wood . 510 nearly 2in 7 
J. Watts. ; 451 110 1in4 
T. Cannon 238 57 1in4 


1888. T. Cannon ; - 193 ote 53 3in II 


I will go on to 1892 when the last-named jockey’s son 
Mornington was making his name, and here we find : 


M. Cannon 729 182 1in4 
J. Watts. 429 106 rin 4 


1893. T. Loates . 857 222 betterthan 1in4 
M. Cannon . 666 168 1in4 
J. Watts. 329 92 ” in 4 


I am always afraid of becoming tedious when I go into 
figures and will pause here, for these, taken more or less at 
random, show that the first jockeys won more races years ago 
than their successors do to-day. One last glimpse at 1878. 
Here Archer won 229 in 619, about four in eleven, and George 
Fordham 58 in 247, very nearly one in four. 


As a rule the good racehorse has a very good time on the 
Turf and the bad racehorse a very bad one. Thus Isinglass, 
who won £57,453, only carried silk on twelve occasions during 
his four years in training. Flying Fox (£40,096) was out 
only eleven times, Persimmon (£34,706) ran nine races, 
St. Frusquin (£32,960) eleven, Ladas (£18,515) the same 
number, while Diamond Jubilee (£29,185) and Galtee More 
(£27,019) just got into their ‘teens’—thirteen each, and 
Ormonde (£28,265), Ayrshire (£35,915), Velasquez (£26,385) 
all ran in sixteen races, and Orme (£34,626) in eighteen. 
Compare these with the work of the slaves. In_ the 
1902 Spring Edition of Ruff’s Guide it is recorded that Tyro 
ran in twenty-four races, Ormeau and Seaside in twenty- 
five, Valhalla in twenty-six, Orsay in twenty-eight, and Livorno 
went to the post thirty-one times, almost thrice as many in one 
season (and a bit of another) as Isinglass throughout the four 
seasons over which his career extended. It is not only the 
running, moreover, that takes it out of the Livornos and 
Valhallas, but the constant travelling to and fro and the being 
away fromhome. Finally, the Isinglass has a home of his own, 
a luxurious life with every care and attentior that can be 
imagined, and the slave, when he cannot be tlogged to the 
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front in a selling handicap steeplechase, very likely totters 
down Piccadilly at night in a four-wheeler. Truly the best 
horses have the best of it, and the worst a very bad time. 


I always thought that the oft-quoted sentence about the 
‘crack of the rifle’ being heard on August 12 and September 1 
was a baseless satire on the methods of the ignorant journalist. It 
is not so, however. A reader from Scotland kindly sends me a 
cutting from a Glasgow evening paper headed ‘ Grouse for the 
King’s Table,’ and this instructor of the public goes on to 
remark : ‘The yearly carnival of King Sport on the moors of 
Scotland opened to-day. On the hill-sides echoed the crack of 
the sportsman’s rifle, and birds of the grouse feather were ill- 
advised to flock together ’—a little humour, it will be seen. 
Presumably several lights of the Glasgow journal imagine that 
grouse are shot with rifles, for besides the writer, the paragraph 
must have passed through the hands of a printer’s reader and 
of an editor of sorts—and Scotland is the land of grouse! 


The other day I read that lawn tennis was practically 
extinct. Since then I have been to Homburg, where for more 
than a week the ‘Lawn Tennis Tournament’ was the great 
event, and attracted daily crowds ; moreover, there were other 
‘Tournaments’ to follow in France, Holland, Switzerland, and 
elsewhere in Germany. Players came to compete in the 
Homburg Tournament from all these and various other 
countries ; the Dohertys went to New York ; indeed, it seems 
that lawn tennis is flourishing. That there is a certain amount 
of monotony about the game is not to be denied. When two 
fairly good players get together and send the ball to and fro 
over the net with tedious regularity, the spectacle is not more 
entertaining than to watch a skilful exponent of billiards at the 
spot stroke, and, indeed, in four games it is only on rare 
occasions that one sees a neat bit of artifice—a player, for 
instance, tempted to afford opportunity for a smash. Real 
tennis, however, is beyond the reach of most people, of all but 
a very small minority, in fact. When the Badminton volume 
on these games was issued there were, I think, only thirty-one 
courts in Eng.and, and so far as I know, not more than four or 
five have since been built. It is very certain, however, that in 
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spite of its limitations, a great many people are quite keenly 
devoted to the lawn offshoot of tennis. 


Speeding along on a motor the other day, driven by one of 
the leading and most accomplished devotees of the movement, 
conversation turned on the subject of numbering cars, a question 
which is creating a good deal of strong feeling just now. My 
friend, I find, is emphatically in favour of the numbering, and I 
confess that I can see no sort of objection to it ; for the idea 
that a motor is seriously disfigured by having a plate marked 
with a few figures fastened on the back of it is too absurd to be 
discussed. My friend’s opinion is that every decent motorist 
would welcome a law which made numbers obligatory, and 
that it would only be opposed by men who have, or that are 
likely to have, reasons for evading identification. If the owner 
of a car makes a practice of exceeding the legal speed, or if, 
being in the habit of recklessly inviting accident, he is deter- 
mined to avoid recognition, if possible, when he has killed or 
injured any one, his objection to numbering is at least compre- 
hensible ; but why should any gentleman be anxious to go about 
incognito ? My friend is, I may remark, the owner of several 
of the best and speediest cars in the country, and he represents 
the views of the Automobile Club, a body whose opinions are 
worthy of all respect. There can be no doubt that the worst 
enemies of motoring are the ruffianly little section of motorists 
—in some cases wealthy men—-who have no regard for the 
rights of other users of the highways, who care nothing whom 
they injure, and are vastly diverted if they leave shying and 
plunging horses in their wake. The two things chiefly wanted 
in the real interests of motorists are the numbering of cars, and 
a little law providing that persons who have thrice been fined 
for driving at excessive speeds should be imprisoned without 
the option of a fourth fine. 


It is interesting to have accounts of what good men have 
done in the way of sport, if only for purposes of comparison, 
and I am indebted to the son of Sir James Brownlees for 
details of fish which that gentleman caught in the Tweed in 
1873. Other men may have done better ; it need hardly be 
said what vast numbers of good fishermen, under promising 
conditions, have done infinitely worse ; but how these figures 
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compare with what are called ‘records’ I do not know. 
Sir James fished on eight days in September and on thirteen in 
October, chiefly in the upper and lower Sprowston water. 
There he was engaged eighteen days and he landed thirty-four 
salmon weighing 809 lbs., an average of nearly 24 lbs. each, 
and twenty-five grilse, from 2 lbs, to 11 1bs., 167 Ibs. in all. 
The best sport was on October 16th, and this was a magnificent 
day indeed, for the result—in the lower water—was thirteen 
salmon, weighing respectively, 24 1bs., 21 lbs., 20 lbs, 25 lbs., 
18 lbs., 22 lbs., 24]bs., 34 lbs., 21 lbs., 35 lbs. (this was the 
heaviest), 12 lbs., 22 lbs. and 29 lbs., together with three grilse, 
two of 8 lbs. and one of glbs. On other waters, described as 
‘Junction’ and ‘Wheel,’ he caught on three days later in 
October half a dozen salmon weighing in all 124 lbs. (one of 
324 1bs.) and eight grilse, 63 lbs. in all. The total, therefore, 
was forty salmon, 933 lbs. ; and thirty-three grilse, 230 lbs., or 
1163 lbs.—which is over halfa ton. Sport indeed ! 


It is pleasant to find in what far-away places this Magazine 
finds interested readers. In a recent number I commented on 
the fact that a Mr. Aldworth, at a place called Akyab, had ridden 
in all the fourteen races that made up a three days’ programme 
and had won the lot. I confessed to ignorance of where Akyab 
was, and from Upper Burma ‘A Correspondent’ writes to tell 
me that it is ‘the second largest town in Lower Burma,’ and 
also that Mr. Aldworth’s Christian name ‘is appropriately 
enough St. Leger.’ This victorious habit apparently runs in 
the family, for from Barra Gully, Punjab, Major C. P. Fendall 
also kindly writes, and commenting on the same Notes, remarks 
of Mr, St. Leger Aldworth, “His elder brother, then Captain 
Aldworth of the Bedfordshire Regiment, went for a trip to 
Penang and Singapore in, I think, 1884, and at one place 
where he stopped rode eleven winners out of twelve races. 
He did not ride in the twelfth race. His opponents were 
mostly Australian jockeys. He was killed leading his regiment, 
the Cornwall L.I., at Paardeburg.’ 


The St. Leger fell out precisely as I had anticipated in these 
Notes (written some five weeks before the event) in the 
September number. Of the much be-praised St. Brendan I 
wrote: ‘I shall not believe in St. Brendan winning at Doncaster 
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until | have seen him do it, no matter how fervently I am 
assured that he is the ‘‘ best horse they have had in Ireland for 
years.” A son of Hackler does not at all appeal to me as a 
probable Leger winner.’ Of Sceptre (if this mild little crow 
may be excused) I wrote: ‘If she is in the humour to win on 
the roth, I fully expect to see her do so, with the best of the 
Kingsclere horses in the first three.’ Sceptre won, the best of 
the Kingsclere horses, Friar Tuck, was third, and St. Brendan 
nowhere. I have never known the opposition to a winner so 
strong before the race, nevertheless. That Sceptre had no 
chance was the opinion of nearly all the shrewd people I met 
whose opinions are usually valuable, and two bookmakers to 
whom I talked told me that they could not find any one who 
wanted to back Sceptre or St. Brendan, nothing but Cheers and 
Friar Tuck being asked for. A story was abroad—whether 
there is any truth in it I have no idea, for quaint tales are often 
current on the Turf—about a Leger trial. It was said that a 
certain horse was borrowed to try Sceptre, but that the owner 
artfully told the jockey who rode it to let the filly win. 
Sceptre’s owner, the tale goes on, ‘tumbled’ to this, and was 
not in the least deceived ; whilst the owner of the trial horse, 
believing that his animal could have beaten her, drew his own 
conclusions, which were that Sceptre would be beaten. This, the 
rumour went at Doncaster, was the secret of the opposition to 
her. If there is any foundation for the report, and if so, how 
much, I repeat I do not know. I have written racing stories based 
on the same little plot, and so, indeed, have other people. The 
filly won the Leger so easily that her defeat in the Park Hill Stakes 
was the more surprising. She had given her conqueror, Elba, 
more weight before and disposed of her without any trouble. 
In my opinion she got rid of Rising Glass in more effective 
fashion at Doncaster than Ard Patrick did at Epsom ; indeed, 
no race could have been won with less effort than Sceptre’s 
Leger. Fit and well at the post for the Cesarewitch or the 
Cambridgeshire, she might readily add to the list of her triumphs. 
An ordinary animal who had been in training all the year, had 
run in twelve races, and was wound up on March 18, would 
have no shadow of a chance of success in one of the great 
autumn handicaps ; but Sceptre is a wonder, there is no saying 
what she cannot do, and it is very certain that Mr. Sievier has 
learnt to understand her, 
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